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PREFACE TO THE 1906 EDITION 

Extracts from the Board of Educations “Suggestions 
for the consideration of teachers : 

“The selection of reading material is as important as 
the method of using it.’’ 

“ As soon as the children can read their poetry, repe¬ 
tition should be regarded as the last stage in the 
third and more extensive form of reading—the 
poem should be read, explained, and re read ; till 
the actual words arc known by heart.” 

This reader forms the concluding volume to the “ Globe ” 
Poetry Books—Junior, Intermediate and Senior, and, while 
complying with the above “Suggestions,” is intended to 
meet the wishes of the large number of teachers who 
require, for Upper Forms, a wider selection from the Poets 
studied in the three earlier books. 
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THE GLOBE POETRY READER 

FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The Church of Brou : The Castle 

Down the Savoy valleys sounding, 

Echoing round this castle old, 

’Mid the distant mountain-chalets 
Hark ! what hell for church is toll’d 1 

In the bright October morning 
Savoy’s Duke had left his bride. 

From the castle, past the drawbridge, 

Flow’d the hunters’ merry tide. 

Steeds are neighing, gallants glittering • 

Gay, her smiling lord to greet, 

From her mullion’d chamber casement 
Smiles the Duchess Marguerite. 

From Vienna, by the Danube, 

Here she came, a bride, in spring. 

Now the autumn crisps the forest; 
a Hunters gather, bugles ring. 
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Hounds are pulling, prickers swearing, 
Horses fret, and boar-spears glance. 

Oft’!—They sweep the marshy forests 
Westward, on the side of France. 

Hark ! the game’s on foot; they scatter !— 
Down the forest-ridings lone, 

Furious, single horsemen gallop— 

Hark ! a shout—a crash—a groan ! 

Pale and breathless, came the hunters; 

On the turf dead lies the boar— 

God ! the Duke lies stretch’d beside him, 
Senseless, weltering in his gore. 

In the dull October evening, 

Down the leaf-strewn forest-road, 

To the castle, past the drawbridge, 

Came the hunters with their load. 

In the hall, with sconces blazing, 

Ladies waiting round her seat, 

Clothed in smiles, beneath the dais 
Sate the Duchess Marguerite. 

Hark ! below the gates unbarring! 

Tramp of men and quick commands ! 

_>Tis my lord come back from hunting— 

And the Duchess clasps her hands. 

Slow and tired, came the hunters— 

Stopp’d in darkness in the court. 

“—Ho, this way, ye laggard hunters! 

To the hall! What sport 1 what sport ? 
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Slow they entered with their master; 

In the hall they laid him down. 

On his coat were leaves and blood-stains, 
On his brow an angry frown. 


Dead her princely youthful husband 
Lay before his youthful wife, 

Bloody, ’neath the flaring sconces; 

And the sight froze all her life. 

In Vienna, by the Danube, 

Kings hold revel, gallants meet. 

Gay of old amid the gayest 
Was the Duchess Marguerite. 

In Vienna, by the Danube, 

Feast and dance her youth beguil’d. 
Till that hour she never sorrow’d; 

But from then she never smiled. 

’Mid the Savoy mountain valleys 
Far from town or haunt of man, 
Stands a lonely Church, unfinish’d, 
Which the Duchess Maud began; 

Old, that Duchess stern began it, 

In grey age, with palsied hands; 

But she died as it was building, 

And the Church unfinish’d stands— 

Stands as erst the builders left it, 

When she sank into her grave; 
Mountain greensward paves the chancel, 
Harebells flower in the nave. 
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Whether in sound of the swallowing sea— 

As is the world on the hanks, 

So is the mind of the man. 

Vainly does each, as he glides, 

Fable and dream 

Of the lands which the river of Time 
Had left ere he woke on its breast, 

Or shall reach when his eyes have been closed. 
Only the tract where he sails 
He wots of; only the thoughts, 

Raised by the objects he passes, are his. 

Who can see the green earth any more 
As she was by the sources of Time '? 

Who imagines her fields as they lay 
In the sunshine, unworn by the plough ? 

Who thinks as they thought, 

The tribes who then roam’d on her breast, 

Her vigorous, primitive sons ? 

What girl 

Now reads in her bosom as clear 
As Rebekah read, when she sate 
At eve by the palm-shaded well 1 
Who guards in her breast 
As deep, as pellucid a spring 
Of feeling, as tranquil, as sure 1 

What bard, 

At the height of his vision, can deem 
Of God, of the world, of the soul, 

With a plainness as near, 

As flashing as Moses felt 

When he lay in the night by his flock 

On the star-lit Arabian waste 1 
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Can rise and obey 

The beck of the Spirit like him 1 

This tract which the river of Time 
Now flows through with us, is the plain. 

Gone is the calm of its earlier shore. 

Border’d by cities, and hoarse 
With a thousand cries is its stream. 

And we on its breast, our minds 

Are confused as the cries which wc hear, 

Changing and shot as the sights which wo seo. 

And we say that repose has fled 
For ever the course of the river of Time. 

That cities will crowd to its edge 
In a blacker incessantcr line ; 

That the din will be more on its banks, 
Denser the trade on its stream, 

Flatter the plain where it flows, 

Fiercer the sun overhead. 

That never will those on its breast 
See an ennobling sight, 

Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 

But what was before us we know not, 

And we know not what shall succeed. 

Haply, the river of Time— 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier stream— 

May acquire, if not the calm 
Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 
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And the width of the waters, the hush 
Of the gray expanse where he floats, 
Freshening its current and spotted with foam, 
As it draws to the Ocean, may strike 
Peace to the soul of the man on its breast— 

As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out and the night-wind 

Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 

Matthew Arnold. 


Memorial Verses 

APRIL, 1850 

Goethe in Weimar sleeps, and Greece, 
Long since, saw Byron’s struggle cease. 
But one such death remained to come; 
The last poetic voice is dumb— 

We stand to-day by Wordsworth’s tomb. 

When Byron's eyes were shut in death, 
We bowed our head and held our breath. 
He taught us little ; but our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 

With shivering heart the strife we saw 
Of passion with eternal law ; 

And yet with reverential awe 
We watched the fount of fiery life 
Which served for that Titanic strife. 

When Goethe’s death was told, we said: 
Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head. 
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Physician of the iron age. 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 

He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, eacli weakness clear ; 
And struck his finger on the place, 

And said : Thou attest her?, and here ! 

He looked on Europe’s dying hour 
Of fitful dream and feverish power ; 

His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life— 

He said : The end is everywhere , 

Art still has truth , take refuge there! 

And he was happy, if to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to sec the lurid flow 
Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 

And Wordsworth !—Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice 1 
For never has such soothing voice 
Been to your shadowy world conveyed, 

Since erst, at morn, some wandering shade 
Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom. 
Wordsworth has gone from us—and ye, 

Ah, may ye feel his voice as we! 

He too upon a wintry clime 

Had fallen—on this iron time 

Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 

He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 

He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 

He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth, 
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Smiles broke from us and we had ease ; 

The hills were round us, and the breeze 
"Went o’er the sun-lit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth returned; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 

Spirits dried up and closely furled, 

The freshness of the early world. 

Ah ! since dark days still bring to light 
Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, 

Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force; 

But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power ? 
Others will teach us how to dare, 

And against fear our breast to steel; 

Others will strengthen us to bear— 

But who, ah, who will make us feel 1 
The cloud of mortal destiny, 

Others will front it fearlessly— 

But who, like him, will put it by 1 
Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 

Oh Iiotha, with thy living wave! 

Sing him thy best! for few or none 
Hear thy voice right, now he is gone. 

Matthew Arnold. 

Is Life Worth Living ? 

Is life worth living ? Yes, so long 
As Spring revives the year, 

And hails us with the cuckoo s song, 

To show that she is here; 
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So long as May of April takes, 

In smiles and tears, farewell, 

And windflowers dapple all the brakes, 
And primroses the dell; 

While children in the woodlands yet 
Adorn their little laps 
With ladysmock and violet, 

And daisy-chain their caps ; 

While over orchard daffodils 
Cloud-shadows float and fleet, 

And ousel pipes and laverock trills, 

And young lambs buck and bleat; 

So long as that which bursts the bud 
And swells and tunes the rill, 

Makes springtime in the maiden’s blood 
Life is worth living still. 


Life not worth living ! Come with me, 
Now that, through vanishing veil, 
Shimmers the dew on lawn and lea, 

And milk foams in the pail; 

Now that June’s sweltering sunlight bathes 
With sweat the striplings lithe, 

As fall the long straight scented swathes 
Over the crescent scythe; 

Now that the throstle never stops 
His self-sufficing strain, 

And woodbine-trails festoon the copse, 

And eglantine the lane; 

Now rustic labour seems as sweet 
As leisure, and blithe herds 
Wend homeward with unweary feet, 
Carolling like the birds; 
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Now all, except the lover’s vow, 

And nightingale, is still; 

Here, in the twilight hour, allow, 

Life is worth living still. 

When Summer, lingering half-forlorn, 

On Autumn loves to lean, 

And fields of slowly yellowing corn 
Are girt by woods still green ; 

When hazel-nuts wax brown and plump, 
And apples rosy-red, 

And the owlet hoots from hollow stump, 
And the dormouse makes its bed ; 
When crammed are all the granary floors. 
And the Hunter’s moon is bright, 

And life again is sweet indoors, 

And logs again alight; 

Aye, even when the houseless wind 
Waileth through cleft and chink, 

And in the twilight maids grow kind, 

And jugs are filled and clink ; 

When children clasp their hands and pray 
“ Be done Thy heavenly will! ” 

Who doth not lift his voice, and say, 

“ Life is worth living still ” ? 

Is life worth living ? Yes, so long 
As there is wrong to right, 

Wail of the weak against the strong, 

Or tyranny to fight; 

Long as there lingers gloom to chase, 

Or streaming tear to drj r , 

One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 
That smiles as we draw nigh: 
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Long as at talc of anguish swells 
The heart, and lids grow wet, 

And at the sound of Christinas hells 
We pardon and forget; 

So long as Faith with Freedom reigns, 

And loyal Hope survives, 

And gracious Charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives ; 

While there is one untrodden tract 
For Intellect or Will, 

And men are free to think and act 
Life is worth living still. 

Not care to live while English homes 
Nestle in English trees, 

And England’s Trident-Sceptre roams 
Her territorial seas! 

Not live while English songs are sung 
Wherever blows the wind, 

And England’s laws and England’s tongue 
Enfranchise half mankind! 

So long as in Pacific main, 

Or on Atlantic strand, 

Our kin transmit the parent strain, 

And love the Mother-Land ; 

So long as in this ocean Realm, 

Victoria and her Line 
Retain the heritage of the helm, 

By loyalty divine; 

So long as flashes English steel, 

And English trumpets shrill, 

He is dead already who doth not feel 
Life is worth living still. 


Alfred Austin. 
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How they brought the Good News 

from Ghent to Aix 

I SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 

“Good speed ! ” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew ; 
“ Speed ! ” echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

'Twas nioonsct at starting; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At I)iifield, ’twas morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half chime, 
So Joris broke silence with, “ Y et there is time ! 

At Aershot, up-leaped of a sudden the sun 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 

To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray ; 
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And his low head and crest, just one sharp car bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 

And one eye's black intelligence—ever that glance 
O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, “ Stay spur ! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We’ll remember at Aix ’’—for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw her stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff: 
Till over by Dalhem a dome spire sprang white, 

And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “for Aix is in sight! ” 

“ How they’ll greet us! ” and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 

Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer • 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or 
good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 
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And all I remember is friends flocking round, 

As I sat with liis head ’twixt my knees on the ground, 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

W as no more than his due who brought good news from 
Ghent. 

R. Browning. 



Oh snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom! 

On thee shall press no ponderous tomb; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year, 

And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom : 


And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 

And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 

Fond wretch ! as if her step disturbed the dead! 


Away ! we know that tears are vain, 
That Death nor heeds nor hears distress : 
Will this unteach us to complain 1 
Or make one mourner weep the less ? 
And thou, who tell’st me to forget, 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 


Lord Byron. 





The Vision of Belshazzar 


The King was on his throne, 

The Satraps throng'd the hall: 
A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er that high festival. 

A thousand cups of gold, 

In Judah deemed divine— 
Jehovah’s vessels hold 
The godless Heathen’s wine. 


In that same hour and hall 
The fingers of a Hand 
Came forth against the wall, 

And wrote as if on sand : 

The fingers of a man ;— 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 


The monarch saw, and shook, 
And bade no more rejoice ; 

All bloodless waxed his look, 
And tremulous his voice; 

“ Let the men of lore appear, 
The wisest of the earth, 

And expound the words of fear, 
Which mar our royal mirth.” 

Chaldea’s seers are good, 

But here they have no skill; 

And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful still. 
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And Babel’s men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore; 

But now they were not sage, 

They saw—but knew no more. 

A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, 

He heard the king’s command, 

He saw that writing’s truth ; 

The lamps around were bright, 

The prophecy in view ; 

He read it on that night,— 

The morrow proved it true! 

“ Belshazzar’s grave is made, 

His kingdom passed away, 

He, in the balance weighed, 

Is light and worthless clay; 

The shroud his robe of state; 

His canopy the stone; 

The Mede is at his gate ! 

The Persian on his throne ! ” 

Lord Byron. 


The Eve of Waterloo 

FROM CHILDE HAROLD 

THERE was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
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Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage hell, 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell. 

Did ye not hear it 1—No ; ’twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet. 

But, hark !—that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than befoi e! 

Arm! arm ! it is-it is-tlie cannon’s opening roar! 


Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death s prophetic ear; 
And when they smiled because he deem’d it near,. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell: 
He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 


Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness; 

And there wore sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated : who would guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ! 
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And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 

And near, the heat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips—‘The foe! They come 
they come ! ’ 

And wild and high the “ Cameron’s gathering ” rose, 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 

Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s ears ! 


And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave,—alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall mouldei cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 
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The morn the marshalling in arms,—the clay 

Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 

The earth is cover’d thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent, 

Rider and horse,-friend, foe,—in one red burial blent! 

I.iinn UviioN 


The Ocean 

Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue Ocean—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain : 

Man marks the earth with ruin,—his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan— 
Without a grave, unkneH’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 

His steps arc not upon thy paths,—thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee; the vile strength lie wields 

For earth’s destruction, thou dost all despise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 

And howling to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dasbest him again to earth ; there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarcks tremble in their capitals; 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war: 
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These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, and spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : not so thou ; 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play. 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze or gale or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark heaving, boundless, endless and sublime 
The image of eternity—the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers; they to me 
Were a delight; and, if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—twas a pleasing fear ; 

For I was as it were a child of thee 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 

Lord Byron. 
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The Race with Death 

0 Venice! Venice! when thy marble walls 
Arc level with the waters, there shall he 
A cry of nations o’er thy sunken halls. 

A loud lament along the sweeping sea ! 

If I, a northern wanderer, weep for thee, 

What should thy sons do 1—anything but weep : 

And yet they only murmur in their sleep. 

In contrast with their fathers—as the slime, 

The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 

Is with the dashing of the spring-tide foam 
That drives the sailor shipless to his home, 

Are they to those that were ; and thus they creep, 
Crouching and crab-like, through their sapping streets. 
0 agony! that centuries should reap 
No mellower harvest! Thirteen hundred years 
Of wealth and glory turned to dust and tears, 

And every monument the stranger meets, 

Church, palace, pillar, as a mourner greets ; 

And even the Lion all subdued appears, 

And the harsh sound of the barbarian drum 
With dull and daily dissonance repeats 
The echo of thy tyrant’s voice along 
The soft waves, once all musical to song, 

That heaved beneath the moonlight with the throng 
Of gondolas and to the busy hum 
Of cheerful creatures, whose most sinful deeds 
Were but the overheating of the heart, 

And flow of too much happiness, which needs 
The aid of age to turn its course apart 
From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood 
Of sweet sensations, battling with the blood. 
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But these .are better than the gloomy errors, 

The weeds of nations in their last decay, 

Y hen Vice walks forth with her unsoftened terrors, 
And Mirth is madness, and but smiles to slay ; 

And Hope is nothing but a false delay, 

The sick man's lightening half an hour ere death, 
"When Faintness, the last mortal birth of Pain, 

And apathy of limb, the dull beginning 

Of the cold staggering race which Death is winning, 

Steals vein by vein and pulse by pulse away; 

Yet so relieving the o’er-tortured clay, 

To him appears renewal of his breath, 

And freedom the mere numbness of his chain; 

And then he talks of life, and how again 
He feels his spirits soaring—albeit weak, 

And of the fresher air, which he would seek : 

And as he whispers knows not that he gasps, 

That his thin finger feels not what it clasps; 

And so the film comes o’er him, and the dizzy 
Chamber swims round and round, and shadows busy. 
At which he vainly catches, flit and gleam, 

Till the last rattle chokes the strangled scream, 

And all is ice and blackness, and the earth 
That which it was the moment ere our birth. 

Lord Byron. 


Ye Mariners of England 

Ye Mariners of England 
That guard our native seas ! 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years. 
The battle and the breeze! 
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Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe : 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave— 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave : 
mere Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below— 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow; 
men the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors! 
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Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

Thomas Campbell. 


The Last Man 

All wordly shapes shall melt in gloom, 
The Sun himself must die, 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortality! 

I saw a vision in my sleep 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adown the gulf of Time ! 

I saw the last of human mould 
That shall Creation’s death behold 
As Adam saw her prime ! 

The Sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 

The Earth with age was wan, 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man. 

Some had expired in fight,—the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands; 

In plague and famine some; 
Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread ; 
And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb. 
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Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood, 

With dauntless words and high, 

That shook the sere leaves from the wood 
As if a storm passed by, 

Saying— We are twins in death, proud Sun, 

Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

’Tis Mercy bids thee go. 

For thou ten thousand, thousand years 
Hast seen the tide of human tears 
That shall no longer flow. 


«What though beneath thee man put forth 
His pomp, his pride, his skill, 

And arts that made fire, flood, and earth 
The vassals of his will; 

Yet mourn I not thy parted sway, 

Thou dim discrowned king of day, 

For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang 
Healed not a passion or a pang 
Entailed on human hearts. 


«Go, let oblivion’s curtain fall 
Upon the stage of men, 

Nor with thy rising beams recall 
Life’s tragedy again. 

Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh upon the wrack 
Of pain again to writhe, 

Stretched in disease’s shapes abhorred, 
Or mown in battle by the sword 
Like grass beneath the scythe. 
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‘Even I am weary in yon skies 
To watch thy fading fire; 

Test of all sunless agonies, 

Behold not me expire. 

My lips that speak thy dirge of death— 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 
To see thou shalt not boast. 

The eclipse of Nature spreads my pall; 
The majesty of Darkness shall 
Receive my parting ghost! 

This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark; 

Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 

No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

Bv Him recalled to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robbed the grave of Victory, 

And took the sting from Death ! 

‘Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up 
On Nature’s awful waste, 

To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall taste,— 

Go, tell the night that hides thy face 
Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race, 

On Earth’s sepulchral clod, 

The darkening universe defy 
To quench his immortality, 

Or shake his trust in God ! ’ 


Thomas Campbell. 
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Hohenlinden 

ON Linden, when the sun was low, 

All Bloodless lay the untrodden snow; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum heat at dead ot night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each warrior drew his battle-blade, 

And furious every charger neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to Battle driven, 
And louder than the Bolts of Heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

And redder yet those fires shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of Blood-stained snow; 
And Bloodier yet shall Be the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

’Tis morn ! But scarce yon lurid sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 
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The combat deepens. On, ye brave 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 

W ave, Munich ! all thy banners wave ! 

And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Few, few shall part, where many meet, 

The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 

And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 

Thomas Campbell. 


LochiePs Warning 

WIZARD 

Lochiel, Lochiel! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array: 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 

And the clans of Cullodcn are scattered in fight. 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 

And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 

’Tis thine, oh Glenullin, whose bride shall await, 

Like a love-lighted watch-fire all night at the gate ! 

A steed comes at morning: no rider is there; 

But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 

Weep, Albin, to death and captivity led ! 

Oh weep, but thy tears cannot number the dead! 

For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Culloden, that reeks with the blood of the brave! 
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LOCH I EL 

Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer! 
Or, it' gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 

Draw, "dotard around thy old wavering sight, 

This mantle, to cover the phantoms ot t right. 


WIZARD 

Ha! laughest thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ? 

Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn ! 

Say, rushed the bold eagle cxultingly forth, 

From his home, in the dark rolling clouds of the north 
Lo ! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding he rode 
Companionless bearing destruction abroad ; 

But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 

Ah, home let him speed,-for the spoiler is nigh ! 

Why flames the far summit! Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast! 

’Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 

Oh, crested Lochiel, the peerless in might, 

Whose banners arise on the battlements’ height, 

Heaven’s fire is around thee, to blast and to burn l 
Return to thy dwelling, all lonely return! 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o’er her famishing brood. 

LOCHIEL 

False Wizard, avaunt l I have marshalled my clan, 

Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 

Then welcome bo Cumberland’s steed to the shock 1 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock 1 
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But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 

When Albin her claymore indignantly draws; 

When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless and Moray the proud, 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array- 

WIZARD 

-Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day ! 

For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 

But man cannot cover what God would reveal. 

Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Behold, where he Hies on his desolate path ! 

Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my sight : 
Rise, rise, ye wild tempests, and cover his flight! 

’Tis finished ! Their thunders are-hushed on the moors, 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores. 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner, where ? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banished, forlorn, 

Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn 1 
Ah no ! for a darker departure is near; 

The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier; 

His death-bell is tolling: oh, mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell! 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs, 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 
Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feet, 

Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat, 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale- 
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lochiel 

_Down, soothless insulter, I trust not the tale ! 

For never shall Albin a destiny meet 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 

Though ray perishing ranks should be strewed m their 

g ore ) 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ! 

And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to Heaven from the death-bed of fame ! 

Thomas Campbell. 


The Vesper Bell 

FROM “THE ANCIENT MARINER” 

“ What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding guests are there: 

But in the garden bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are : 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer! 

“ 0 sweeter than the marriage feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company !' 

c 
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“ To walk together to the kirk, 

And altogether pray, 

While each to his Great Father bends, 

Old men, and babqs, and loving friends, 

And youths and maidens gay ! 

“ Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 

He praycth well, who lovetli well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

“ He prayeth best, who lovetli best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 

S. T. Coleridge. 


The Nightingales 

I KNOW a grove 

Of large extent, hard by a castle huge 
Which the great lord inhabits not; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 
Thin grass and kingcups, grow within the paths. 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many nightingales; and far and near. 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 

They answer and provoke pach other’s song, 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
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And murmurs musical and swift jug-jug, 

And one low piping sound more sweet than all 

Stirring the air with such a harmony, 

That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day ! On moon-lit hushes, 

Whose dewy leaflets are but half-disclosed, 

You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 

Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full, 
Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. f < (l , KU „ l(JK . 


Kubla Khan 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred liver, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round : 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossom’d many an incense-bearing tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover! 
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And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seethin 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced : 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Then reach’d the caverns measureless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she play’d, 

Sinning of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 

And all who heard should see them there, 

And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
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His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For lie on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

S. T. Coleridge. 


Boadicea 

When the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 

Counsel of her country’s gods, 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 

Every burning word he spoke, 

Full of rage, and full of grief. 

“ Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
’Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

“ Rome shall perish—write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

“ Rome for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground— 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates 
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“ Other Romans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier’s name ; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

“ Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 

“ Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew, 

None invincible as they.” 

Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch’s pride, 

Felt them in her bosom glow; 

Rushed to battle, fought, and died; 
Dying hurled them at the foe. 

“ Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due; 

Empire is on us bestowed, 

Shame and ruin wait for you.” 




W. COWFER. 
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Love for our Native Land 

England, with all thy laults, I love thee still 
My country ! anti, while yet a nook is left 
Where English minds and manners may he found, 

Shall be constrained to love thee. Though thy elnno 
Be tickle, and thy year most part deform’d 
With dripping rains, or wither’d by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 

And fields without a flower, for warmer France 
With ail her vines ; nor for Ausonia’s groves 
Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. 

To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 
Of patriotic elocpience to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes was never meant my task : 

But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 
As any thunderer there. And I can feel 
Thy follies too ; and with a just disdain 
Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonour on the land I love. 

How, in the name of soldiership and sense, 

Should England prosper, when such things, as smooth 
And tender as a girl, all-csscnced o’er 
With odours, and as profligate as sweet; 

Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath, 

And love when they should fight: when such as these 
Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and awful cause ? 

Time was when it was praise and boast enough 
In every clime, and travel where we might, 

That we were born her children. Praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a private man, 
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That Chatham’s language was his mother tongue, 

And "Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own. 
Farewell those honours, and farewell with them 
The hope of such hereafter! They have fallen 
Each in his field of glory; one in arms, 

And one in council—Wolfe upon the lap 
Of smiling Victory that moment won, 

And Chatham, heart-sick of his country’s shame ! 
They made us many soldiers. Chatham, still 
Consulting England’s happiness at home, 

Secur’d it by an unforgiving frown, 

If any wrong’d her. Wolfe, where’er he fought, 

Put so much of his heart into his act, 

That his example had a magnet’s force, 

And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 

Those suns are set. Oh rise some other such! 

Or all that we have left is empty talk 
Of old achievements and despair of new. 

W. Cowper. 


On the Receipt of My Mother’s 

Picture 

O that those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smiles I see 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

“Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away !” 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it!) here shines on me still the same. 
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Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0, welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 

Who bidd’st me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 

1 will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother! when I learnt that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed 1 
Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun 1 
Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile ! It answers—Yes. 

I heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nurs’ry window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such 1 It was.—Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting sound shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish’d I long believed, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived.. 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learnt at last submission to my lot; 
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But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor; 

And where the gard’ner, Robin, day by day, 

Drew mo to school along the public way, 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capt, 

’Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we call’d the pastoral house our own. 
Short-liv’d possession ! but the record fair 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there 
Still outlives many a storm that has effac'd 
A thousand other themes less deeply trac’d. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid; 
Thy morning bounties e’er I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheek bestowed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed; 
All this, and, more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and breaks 
That humour interposed too often makes; 

All this still legible in mem’ry’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked them into paper with a pin 

(And thou wast happier than mysell the while, 
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Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile), 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here? 
I would not trust my heart—the clear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might,— 

But no—Avhat here we call our life is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much, 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incenso play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 

So thou, with sails how swift! hast reach’d the shore, 
“Where tempests never beat nor billows roar,” 

And thy loved consort on the dang’rous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distressed— 

The howling w'inds drive devious, tempest tossed, 
Sails ript, seams op’ning wide and compass lost, 

And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosp’rous course. 

But oh ! the thought that thou art safe and he ! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth; 

(But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 

IThe son of parents passed into the skies! 

And now, farewell. Time unrevoked has run 
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His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 

By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o’er again; 

To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 

Without the sin of violating thine; 

And, while the wings of Fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft— 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

W. Cowper. 


Before Sedan 

Here, in this leafy place, 

Quiet he lies, 

Cold, with his sightless face 

Turned to the skies; 

’Tis but another dead, 

All you can say is said. 

Carry his body hence,— 

Kings must have slaves / 

Kings climb to eminence 

Over men’s graves; 

So this man s eye is dim ; 

Throw the earth over him. 

What was the white you touched, 
There at his side 1 

Paper his hand had clutched 
Tight ere he died 

Message or wish, may be; 

Smooth the folds out and see. 
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Hardly the worst of us 

Here could have smiled ! 

Only the tremulous 

Words of a child ;— 

Prattle, that has for stops 
Just a few ruddy drops. 

Look. She is sad to miss, 

Morning and night, 

His—her dead father’s—kiss ; 

Tries to be bright, 

Good to mamma, and sweet. 

That is all. “ Marguerite.” 

Ah, if beside the dead 

Slumbered the pain! 

Ah, if the hearts that bled 

Slept with the slain! 

If the grief died;—But no;— 

Death will not have it so. 

Austin Dobson. 

(By permission.) 


The Carver and the Caliph 

(Wf. lay our story in the East. 

Because ’tis Eastern?—not the least. 

We place it there because we fear 
To bring its parable too near, 

And seem to touch with impious hand 
Our dear confiding native land.) 
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Haroun Alraschid, in the days 
He went about his vagrant ways, 

And prowled at eve for good or bad 
In lanes and alleys of Bagdad, 

Once found, at edge of the bazaar, 

E’en where the poorest workers are, 

A carver. 

Fair his work and fine, 

With mysteries of inlaced design, 

And shapes of shut significance 
To aught but an anointed glance, 

The dreams and visions that grow plain 
In darkened chambers of the brain. 

And all day busily he wrought 
From dawn to eve, but no one bought; 
Save when some Jew, with look askant, 
Or keen-eyed Greek from the Levant 
Would pause awhile,—depreciate, 

Then buy a month’s work by the weight, 
Bearing it swiftly over seas 
To garnish rich men’s treasuries. 

And now, for long none bought at all. 

So he lay sullen in his stall. 

Him thus withdrawn the Caliph found, 
And smote his staff upon the ground. 
“Ho, there, within ! Hast wares to sell ? 
Or slumber’st, having dined too well ? ” 

“Dined,” quoth the man with sullen eyes, 
“ How should I dine when no one buys 1 ” 
“Nay,” said the other, answering low, 
Nay, I but jested. Is it so 1 
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Take, then, this coin, . . ..hut take beside 
A counsel, friend, thou hast not tried, 

This craft of thine, the mart to suit, 

Is too refined,—remote,—minute ; 

These small conceptions can hut fail; 

'Twcrc best to work on larger scale, 

And rather choose such themes as wear 
More of the earth and less of air, 

The fisherman that hauls his net,— 

The merchants in the market set,— 

The couriers posting in the street,— 

The gossips as they pass and greet,— 

These,—these are clear to all men’s eyes, 

Therefore with these they sympathize. 

Further (neglect not this advice !) 

Be sure to ask three times the price.” 

The carver sadly shook his head ; 

He knew ’twas truth the Caliph said. 

From that day forth his work was planned 
So that the world might understand. 

He carved it deeper, and more plain; 

He carved it thrice as large again; 

He sold it, too, for thrice the cost; 

—Ah, hut the artist, that was lost! 

Austin Dobson. 

(By permission.) 


Balaclava 

Thin glancing threads of English horse, 
Why do your haughty trumpets wake 7 
Through yon gray myriads, massed in force, 
None but the mad could hope to break! 
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“Men may be mad, or men be wise, 

But not with us the question lies 
Although we guess not their intent 
This one thing well, we know, 

That, where the Light Brigade is sent 
The Light Brigade will go.” 

What need to tell 
Of splintering shell, 

Of cannon shot, and rifle-ball ? 

The death hail smites them, one and all, 
Through smoke that wraps them like a pall, 
As raindrops, each on each, they fall. 

Horse rolls o’er horse, 

Corse hideth corse, 

The gaps grow wide, and wider, 
Deep-wounded men 
Crawl back agen; 

Steeds rush without a rider: 

But still against the wondering foe, 

In stubborn silence forward go 
Unchecked, unslackening, undismayed, 

The living of the Light Brigade, 

Till that wild onset overbears 

The guns in front, one moment theirs. 

Sudden and sharp the halt is made, 

They seem, in mute reproach, to say, 
“Your orders have been now obeyed, 

As far as in us lay ; 

Yours are these guns, with life blood red, 
But can ye hold them by the dead 1 ” 
Meanwhile the cannon, from each hill, 

Keep showering slaughter on them still, 

All paths with death are lined; 

Dense columns bar their onward course. 
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And long blue streaks of Russian horse, 

Like nets, are spread behind. 

That shattered remnant pauses there, 

Blown chargers, wounded men: 

Oh! they will break, like yielding air, 

And who shall blame them then ? 

Not so—through that bewildered throng 
Like fire the leaders glance along 
From rank to rank ; too far to hear, 

We seem to feel an English cheer; 

Whilst Fancy, from each blade waved high, 

Each gesture fierce, and flashing eye, 

Can proud words, such as these, supply :— 

“ Gather ye, gather ye, close up once more ! 

Swords red to the wristband, hearts steel to the core, 
Lance, sabre, and carbine, dragoon and Cossack, 

Are strong to the sight, but they dare not attack ; 

No cutting, give point, were they twenty to one, 

Men who wait to be charged, when we gallop, will run!” 
They gather, they gather, they close up once more, 
Swords red to the wristband, hearts steel to the core, 
Though wide wounds may weaken, though horses may 
blow, 

They have pace enough left for a dash at the foe ; 

Then, as hawks might swoop down through the toils of 
a spider, 

Right at the blue line goes each horse and his rider. 

It is rent like a rag, burst like bubbles asunder, 

Whilst down from each height roars redoubled the 
thunder; 

Still unstayed and unbroken, they cut their way through, 
Past spears that outflank them, from swords that pursue. 
With cannon and riflemen hot on their track, 

Destroyed, but unconquered, we welcome them back : 

D 
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Not a man in that death-charge his chief hath forsaken, 
And the guns which ye flung them at—were they not 
taken ? 

And though, beneath yon fatal hill, 

Their dead the valley strew, 

Grimly, with cold hands, clutching still 
The broken swords they drew, 

We will not call their lives ill spent, 

If to all time they show, 

That where the Light Brigade was sent, 

The Light Brigade would go. 

Sir F. H. I)oylk. 


The Mameluke Charge 

Lkt the Arab courser go 
Headlong on the silent foe; 

Their plumes may shine like mountain snow, 

Like fire their iron tubes may glow, 

Their cannon death on death may throw, 

Their pomp, their pride, their strength, we know, 
But—let the Arab courser go. 

The Arab horse is free and bold, 

His blood is noble from of old, 

Through dams, and sires, many a one, 

Up to the steed of Solomon. 

He needs no spur to rouse his ire, 

His limbs of beauty never tire, 

Then, give the Arab horse the rein, 

And their dark squares will close in vain. 
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Though loud the death-shot peal, and louder, 

He will only neigh the prouder; 

Though nigh the death-flash glare, and nighcr, 

He will face the storm of fire; 

He Mill leap the mound of slain, 

Only let him have the rein. 

The Arab horse will not shrink back, 

Though death confront him in his track 
The Arab horse will not shrink back. 

And shall his rider's arm be slack 1 
No!—By the God who gave us life, 

Our souls are ready for the strife. 

We need no serried lines, to show 
A gallant bearing to the foe. 

We need no trumpet to awake 

The thirst, which blood alone can slake. 

What is it that can stop our course, 

Free riders of the Arab horse 1 
Go—brave the desert wind of fire ; 

Go—beard the lightning’s look of ire; 

Drive back the ravening flames, which leap 
In thunder from the mountain steep; 

But dream not, men of fifes and drums, 

To stop the Arab when he comes: 

Not tides of fire, not walls of rock, 

Could shield you from that earthquake shock 
Come, brethren, come, too long we stay, 

The shades of night have rolled away, 

Too fast the golden moments fleet, 

Charge, ere another pulse has beat; 

Charge—like the tiger on the fawn, 

Before another breath is drawn, 

Sir F. H. Doyle. 
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The Private of the Buffs 

Last night, among his fellow roughs, 

He jested, quailed, and swore; 

A drunken private of the Buffs, 

Who never looked before. 

To day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 

He stands in Elgin’s place, 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 

And type of all her race. 

Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught, 
Bewildered, and alone, 

A heart, with English instinct fraught, 

He yet can call his own. 

Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 

Bring cord, or axe, or flame ; 

He only knows, that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 

Far Kentish hop fields round him seem’d, 
Like dreams, to come and go; 

Bright leagues of cherry-blossom gleam d, 
One sheet of living snow; 

The smoke, above his father’s door, 

In gray soft eddyings hung : 

Must he then watch it rise no more, 
Doom’d by himself, so young ? 

Yes, honour calls !—with strength like steel 
He put the vision by. 

Let dusky Indians whine and kneel; 

An English lad must die. 
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And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 

With knee to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on its dreadful brink, 

To his red grave he went. 

Vain, mightiest fleets of iron framed ; 

Vain, those all-shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed, 

The strong heart of her sons. 

Lo, let his name through Europe ring— 

A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king, 

Because his soul was great. 

Sir F. H. Doyle. 


The Return of the Guards 

JULY 9th, 1856 

Yes, they return—but who return! 

The many or the few ? 

Clothed with a name, in vain the same, 

Face after face is new. 

We know how beat the drum to muster, 

We heard the cheers of late, 

As that red storm, in haste to form, 

Burst through each barrack-gate. 

The first proud mass of English manhood, 

A very sea of life, 

With strength untold, was Eastward rolled,— 
How ebbs it back from strife ? 
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The steps that scaled the heights of Alma 
AVake but faint echoes here; 

The flags we sent come back, though rent, 

For other hands to rear. 

Through shouts, that hail the shattered banner 
Home from proud onsets led, 

Through the glad roar, which greets once more 
Each bronzed and bearded head, 

Hushed voices, from the earth beneath us, 
Thrill on the summer air, 

And claim a part of England’s heart 
For those who are not there. 

Not only these have marched from battle 
Into the realms of peace— 

A home attained—a haven gained, 

Where wars and tumult cease. 

Whilst thick on Alma’s blood-stained river 
The war-smoke lingered still, 

A long, low beat of unseen feet 
Rose from her vine-clad hill; 

By a swift change to music, nobler 
Than e’er was heard by man, 

From those red banks the gathered ranks 
That other march began. 

On, on, through wild and wondrous regions 
Echoed their iron tread, 

Whilst voices old before them rolled— 

‘ Make way for Alma’s dead.’ 
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Like mighty winds before them ever, 

Those ancient voices rolled : 

Swept from their track, huge bars run back, 

And giant gates unfold ; 

Till, to the inmost home of heroes 
They led that hero line, 

Where with a flame no years can tame 
The stars of honour shine. 

As forward stepped each fearless soldier, 

So stately, firm, and tall, 

Wide, wide outflung, grim plaudits rung 
On through that endless hall. 

Next, upon gloomy phantom chargers, 

The self-devoted came, 

Who rushed to die, without reply, 

For duty, not for fame. 

Then, from their place of ancient glory, 
All sheathed in shining brass, 

Three hundred men, of the Grecian glen, 
Marched down to see them pass. 

And the long-silent flutes of Sparta 
Poured haughty welcome forth, 

Stern hymns to crown, with just renown, 
Her brethren of the North. 

Yet louder at the solemn portal, 

The trumpet floats and waits; 

And still more wide, in living pride. 

Fly hack the golden gates. 
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And those from Inkerman swarm onwards, 
Who made the dark fight good— 

One man to nine, till their thin line 
Lay, where at first it stood. 

But, though cheered high by mailed millions, 
Their steps were faint and slow, 

In each proud face the eye might trace 
A sign of coming woe. 

A coming woe which deepened ever, 

As down that darkening road, 

Our bravest, tossed to plague and frost, 

In streams of ruin flowed. 

All through that dim despairing winter 
Too noble to complain, 

Bands hunger-worn, in raiment torn, 

Came, not by foemen slain. 

And patient, from the sullen trenches 
Crowds sunk, by toil and cold— 

Then murmurs slow, like thunders low, 
Wailed through the brave of old. 

Wrath glided o’er the Hall of Heroes, 
Anguish, and shame, and scorn, 

As clouds that drift breathe darkness swift 
O’er seas of shining corn. 

Wrath glided o’er the ITall of Heroes, 

And veiled it like a pall, 

Whilst all felt fear, lest they should hear 
The Lion-banner fall. 
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And if unstained that ancient banner 
Keep yet its place of pride, 

Let none forget how vast the debt 
We owe to those who died. 


Let none forget THE OTHERS, inarching 

With steps we feel no more, 

Whose bodies sleep, by that grim deep 

Which shakes the Euxine^sfiorerv i . y r ,. 

„ tniSiul}' 

Sir/tra$<M Hastings do 
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The Deser 




Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain, 


Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

• And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 
How often have 1 paused on every charm. 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made! 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 
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While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place; 

The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 
These were thy charms, sweet village, sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught even toil to please: 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed : 
These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green : 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But, choaked with sedges, works its weedy way ; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow sounding bittern guards its nest; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries; 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall; 

And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 

Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
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Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 

When once destroyed can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 

When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 

For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 

Just gave what life required, but gave no more : 

His best companions, innocence and health ; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, 

And every want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

These gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that asked but little room, 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners arc no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds 

Amidst thy tangling walks and mined grounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grow, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
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To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose: 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening groupe to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And as an hare whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 


The Traveller; or, a Prospect 

of Society 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Sclield or wandering Po ; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies; 

Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untraveil’d fondly turns to thee; 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend : 

Blest be that spot where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their ev’ning fire : 

Blest that abode where want and pain repair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chair: 
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Blest be those feasts, with simple plenty crown’d, 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destin’d such delights to share, 

My prime of life in wand’ring spent and care ; 

Imped'd, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view ; 

That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 

Even now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 

And plac’d on high above the storm's career, 

Look downward where an hundred realms appear; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 

When thus Creation’s charms around combine, 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine 1 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain 1 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

These little things are great to little man; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glitt'ring towns, with wealth and splendour crown’ 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale; 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flow’ry vale; 

For me your tributary stores combine : 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine. 
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As some lone miser, visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er; 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still: 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 

Pleas’d with each good that Heaven to man supplies: 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small; 

And oft I wish amidst the scene to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 

Where my worn soul, each wand’ring hope at rest, 
May gather bliss to sec my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know 1 
The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease : 

The naked negroe, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Such is the patriot’s boast where’er we roam; 

His first, best country ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate the blessings which they share, 

Tlio’ patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 

As different good, by Art or Nature given, 

To different nations makes their blessings even. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 
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Elegy Written in a Country 

Churchyard 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting <lay, 

The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour :— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 
If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death 1 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway 'd, 

Or waked to extasy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 

Chill penury repress'd their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 

Th’ applause of listening senates to command 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes 

Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrino of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strifo, 

Their sober wishes never leam’d to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect 
Some frame memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

E 
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Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply : 

And many a holy text around she strews 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who mindful of th’ unhonoured dead, 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate,— 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say: 

‘ Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

‘There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

‘ Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 
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< One mom I miss’d him on the custom’d hill, 

Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 

‘ The next with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne, 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. 


THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair science frown’d not on his humble birth 
And melancholy mark’d him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 

He gave to misery (all he had) a tear, 

He gain’d from Heaven (’twas all he wish’d) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. rp 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 

College 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the watery glade, 

Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade; 
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And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way: 


Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain ! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green, 

The paths of pleasure trace ; 

Who foremost now delight to cleave, 

With pliant arm, thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthral ? 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circles speed, 

Or urge the flying ball ? 


While some on earnest business bent 
Their murmuring labours ply 
’Gainst graver hours that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty; 
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Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry : 

Still as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast: 

Theirs buxom health, of rosy hue, 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigour born ; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night, 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 

Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play ; 

No sense have they of ills to come 
Nor care beyond to-day : 

Yet see, how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune’s baleful train ! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murderous band ! 
Ah, tell them, they are men ! 

These shall the fury Passions tear. 

The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that sculks behind; 
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Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth 
That inly gnaws the secret heart, 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless Despair 
And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the -wretch from high 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice 
And grinning Infamy. 

The stings of Falsehood those shall try 
And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow: 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled 
And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 

Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
. A griesly troop are seen, 

The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen; 

This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage: 

Lo ! Poverty, to fill the band, 

That numbs the soul with icy hand, 

And slow-consuming Age. 


To each his sufferings: all arc men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan ; 

The tender for another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. 
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Yet, ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never conies too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

No more ;—where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise. 

T. Gray. 


A Picture 

I stood tiptoe upon a little hill, 

The air was cooling, and so very still, 

That the sweet buds, which with a modest pride 
Pull droopingly, in slanting curve aside, 

Their scanty-leaved and finely-tapering stems, 

Had not yet lost their starry diadems 
Caught from the early sobbing of the morn. 

The clouds were pure and white as flocks new shorn, 
And fresh from the clear brook; sweetly they slept 
On the blue fields of heaven, and then there crept 
A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 

Born of the very sigh that silence heaves; 

For not the faintest motion could be seen 
Of all the shades that slanted o’er the green. 

There was wide wand’ring for the greediest eye 
To peer about upon variety; 

Far round the horizon’s crystal air to skim, 

And trace the dwindled edgings of its brim; 

To picture out the quaint and curious bending 
Of a fresh woodland alloy, never ending; 

Or by the bowery clefts, and leafy shelves, 

Guess where the jaunty streams refresh themselves. 
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I gazed awhile, and felt as light and free 
As though the fanning wings of Mercury 
Had played upon ray heels : I was light-hearted, 

And many pleasures to ray vision started ; 

So I straightway began to pluck a posy 
Of luxuries bright, milky, soft and rosy. 

John Keats. 


Ode on a Grecian Urn 

Thou still unravish’d bride ol quietness, 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 

Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Temp6 or the dales of Arcady 1 
"What men or gods are these ? what maidens loth 1 
What mad pursuit ? what struggle to escape 1 

What pipes and timbrels ? what wild ecstasy ? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheaid 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but more endeared 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve, 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair 
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Ah, happy, happy boughs ! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 

And happy melodist, unwearied, 

For ever piping songs for ever new ; 

More happy love ! more happy, happy love! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoy d, 

For ever panting, and for ever young; 

All breathing human passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 

A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 

To what green altar, 0 mysterious priest, 

Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 

What little town by river or sea shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 

Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn 1 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 

0 Attic shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 

With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity : Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

J. Keats. 
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Ode to a Nightingale 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 

'Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thine happiness,— 

That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 

Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

0, for a draught of vintage ! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delv6d earth, 

Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth! 

0, for a beaker full of the warn South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 

And purple-stained mouth; 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim. 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 

Where youth grows pale and spectre-thin and dies * 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
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Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 

Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 

Away ! away ! for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 

Already with thee ! tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 

Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays: 

But here there is no light, 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 

Fast fading violets cover’d up in leaves; 

And mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 

The murmurous haunt of flics on summer eves. 

Darkling I listen; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 

Call’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 
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Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ! 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 

Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu ! adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 

Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music:—Do I wake or sleep 1 

J. Keats. 

Ode to the North-East Wind 

Welcome, wild North-easter! 

Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr; 

Ne’er a verse to thee. 

Welcome, black North-easter! 

O’er the German foam; 

O’er the Danish moorlands, 

From thy frozen home. 

Tired we are of summer, 

Tired of gaudy glare, 
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Showers soft and steaming, 

Hot and breathless air. 

Tired of listless dreaming, 
Through the lazy day : 

Jovial wind of winter 
Turn us out to play ! 

Sweep the golden reed-beds ; 

Crisp the lazy dyke; 

Hunger into madness 
Every plunging pike. 

Fill the lake with wild-fowl; 

Fill the marsh with snipe; 
While on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe. 

Through the black fir-forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snow-flakes 
Of the curdled sky. 

Hark ! The brave North-easter 1 
Breast-high lies the scent, 

On by holt and headland. 

Over heath and bent. 

Chime, ye dappled darlings. 
Through the sleet and snow 
Who can over-ride you ? 

Let the horses go ! 

Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Down the roaring blast; 

You shall sec a fox dio 
Ere an hour bo past. 

Go! and rest to-morrow, 
Hunting in your dreams, 
While our skates are ringing 
O’er the frozen streams 
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Let the luscious South-wind 
Breathe in lovers’ sighs, f 

While the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 

What does he but soften 
Hearts alike and pen ? 

’Tis the hard gray weather 
Breeds hard English men. 

What’s the soft South-wester ? 

’Tis the ladies’ breeze, 

Bringing home their true-loves 
Out of all the seas: 

But the black North-easter, 

Through the snowstorm hurled, 

Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 

Come, as came our fathers, 

Heralded by thee, 

Conquering from the eastward, 

Lords by land and sea. 

Come ; and strong within us 
Stir the Vikings’ blood ; 

Bracing brain and sinew; 

Blow, thou wind of God ! 

Charles Kingsley. 


The Pleasant Isle of Aves 

Oh England is a pleasant place for them that’s rich and high, 
But England is a cruel place for such poor folks as I; 

And such a port for mariners I ne’er shall see again 
As the pleasant Isle of Aves, beside the Spanish main. 
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There were forty craft in Aves that were both swift and 

% 

stout, 

All furnished well with small arms and cannons round 
about; 

And a thousand men in Aves made laws so fair and free 

To choose their valiant captains and obey them loyally. 

Thence we sailed against the Spaniard with his hoards of 
plate and gold, 

Which he wrung with cruel tortures from Indian folk ot 
old; 

Likewise the merchant captains, with hearts as hard as 
stone, 

Who flog men, and keel-haul them, and starve them to the 
bone. 

0 the palms grew high in Avfcs, and fruits that shone like 
gold, 

And the colibris and parrots they were gorgeous to behold , 

And the negro maids to Aves from bondage fast did flee, 

To welcome gallant sailors, a-sweeping in from sea. 

0 sweet it was in Aves to hear the landward breeze, 

A-swing with good tobacco in a net between the trees, 

With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened to the 
roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside, that never touched the 
shore. 

But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine things must be ; 

So the King’s ships sailed on Aves, and quite put down 
were we. 

All day we fought like bulldogs, but they burst the booms 
at night; 

And I fled in a piragua, sore wounded, from the fight. 
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Nine days I floated starving, and a negro lass beside, 

Till, for all I tried to cheer her, the poor young thing she 
died; 

But as I lay a-gasping, a Bristol sail came by, 

And brought me home to England here, to beg until I die. 

And now I m old and going—I’m sure I can’t tell where; 
One comfort is, this world’s so hard, I can’t be worse off 
there: 

If I might but be a sea-dove, I’d fly across the main, 

To the pleasant Isle of Av6s, to look at it once again. 

Charles Kingsley. 


Ballad 

LORRAINE, LORRAINE, LORRfcE 

Are you ready for your steeple-chase, Lorraine, Lorraine, 
Lorre e 1 

Barum, Barum,Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Bareo. 
You’re booked to ride your capping race to-day at Coul- 
terlee, 

You’re booked to ride Vindictive, for all the world to see, 
To keep him straight, to keep him first, and win the run 
for me. 

Barum, Barum,’ etc. 

She clasped her new-born baby, poor Lorraine, Lorraine, 
Lorree, 

‘I cannot ride Vindictive, as any man might see, 

And I will not ride Vindictive, with this baby on my knee; 
He’s killed a boy, he’s killed a man, and why must he kill 

me 1 ’ 
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‘Unless you ride Vindictive, Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree, 
Unless you ride Vindictive to-day at Coulterlee, 

And land him safe across the brook, and win the blank for 

me, 

It’s you may keep your baby, for you’ll get no keep from 
me.’ 

‘That husbands could be cruel,’ said Lorraine, Lorraine, 
Lor&e, 

‘That husbands could be cruel, I have known for seasons 
three; 

But oh ! to ride Vindictive while a baby cries for me, 

And be killed across a fence at last for all the world to see !' 

She mastered young Vindictive—Oh ! the gallant lass was 
she, 

And kept him straight and won the race as near as near 
could be ; 

But he killed her at the brook against a pollard willow-tree, 
Oh ! he killed her at the brook, the brute, for all the world 
to see, 

And no one but the baby cried for poor Lorraine, Lorr&e. 

Charles Kingsley. 

Last poem, written in illness, June, 1874. 


The Ballad of East and West 

From “ Barrack Boom Ballads ” (Methuen <t Co.), By permission. 

On, East is East , and JFcst is JVest, and never the twain shall 
meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment 
Seat; 

F 
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But there is neither East nor West, Border , nor Breed , nor 
Birth , 

JVhcn two strong men stand face to face, tho' they come from the 
ends of the earth ! 

Kamal is out with twenty men to raise the Borderside, 

And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare that is the Colonel’s 
pride: 

He has lifted her out of the stable-door between the dawn 
and the day, 

And turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden her far 
away. 

Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son that led a troop of 
the Guides: 

“ Is there never a man of all my men can say where Kamal 
hides? ” 

Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, the son of the 
Iiessaldar: 

4t If ye know the track of the morning-mist, ye know where 
his pickets are. 

“ At dusk he harries the Abazai—at dawn he is into Bonair, 

But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his own place to hire, 

So if ye gallop to Fort Bukloh as fast as a bird can fly, 

By the favour of God ye may cut him off ere he win to the 
Tongue of Jagai. 

“ But if he be past the Tongue of Jagai, right swiftly turn 
ye then, 

For the length and the breadth of that grisly plain is sown 
with Kamal’s men. 

There is rock to the left, and rock to the right, and low 
lean thorn between, 

And ye may hear a breech-bolt snick where never a man is 
seen.” 
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The Colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a raw rough dun 
was he, 

With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell and the 
head of the gallows-tree. 

The Colonel’s son to the Fort has won, they bid him stay 
to eat— 

Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits not long at 
his meat. 

He’s up and away from Fort Bukloh as last as he can 11), 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare in the gut ot the 
Tongue of Jagai, 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare with Kamal upon 
her back, 

And when he could spy the white of her eye, he made the 
pistol crack. 

He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the whistling ball 
went wide. 

“Ye shoot like a soldier,” Kamal said. “Show now if ye 
can ride.” 

It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown dust-devils 
g°, 

The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare like a 
barren doe. 

The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged his head 
above, 

But the red mare played with the snaffle-bars as a lady 
plays with a glove. 

There was rock to the left, and rock to the right, and low 
lean thorn between, 

And thrice he heard a breech-bolt snick tho’ never a man 


was seen. 
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They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their hoofs 
drum up the dawn, 

The dun he went like a wounded bull, but the mare like a 
new-roused fawn. 

The dun he fell at a water-course—in a woful heap fell he, 

And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and pulled the 
rider free. 

He has knocked the pistol out of his hand—small room was 
there to strive, 

“’Twas only by favour of mine,” quoth he, “ye ride so. 
long alive: 

There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was not a 
clump of tree 

But covered a man of my own men with his rifle cocked on 
his knee. 

“ If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it low, 

The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting all in a 
row; 

If I had bowed my head on my breast, as I have held it 
high, 

The kite that whistles above us now were gorged till she 
could not fly.” 


Lightly answered the Colonel's son; “ Do good to bird and 
beast, 

But count who come for the broken meats, before thou 
makest a feast. 

If there should follow a thousand swords to carry my bones 
away, 

Belike the price of a jackal’s meal were more than a thief 
could pay. 
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“They will feed their horse on the standing crop, their men 
on the garnered grain, 

The thatch of the byres will serve their fires when all the 
cattle are slain. 

But if thou thinkest the price be fair—thy brethren wait 
to sup, 

The hound is kin to the jackal-spawn—howl, dog, and call 
them up. 


“ And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer, and gear, 
and stack, 

Give me my fathers mare again, and I’ll fight my own way 
back! ” 

Kamal has gripped him by the hand and set him upon his 
feet. 

“No talk shall be of dogs,” said he, “when wolf and grey- 
wolf meet. 


“ May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me in deed or breath ; 

mat dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at the dawn 
with Death ? ” 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: “ I hold by the blood 
of my clan: 

Take up the marc for my father's gift-by God she has 
earned a man! ” 


The red mare ran to the Colonel's son, and nuzzled against 
his breast; ° 

,We io b v e e t rih S ‘ r0ng T” ^ Kamal then ’ *b® 

lovetn the younger best. 

So she shall g0 with a lifter’s dower, my turquoise-studded 

I G1 Ilj 

My broidered saddle and saddlecloth, and silver stirrups 
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The Colonel’s son a pistol drew and held it muzzle-end, 

“Ye have taken the one from a foe,” said he; “will ye 
take the mate from a friend ? ” 

“A gift for a gift,” said Kamal straight; “a limb for the 
risk of a limb. 

Thy father has sent his son to me, I’ll send my son to 
him! ” 

With that he whistled his only son, that dropped from a 
mountain-crest— 

He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he looked like 
a lance in rest. 

“ Now, here is thy master,” Kamal said, “ who leads a troop 
of the Guides, 

And thou must ride at his left side as shield on shoulder 
rides. 

“ Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp, and board, and 
bed; 

Thy life is his—thy fate it is to guard him with thy head. 

So thou must eat the White Queen’s meat, and all her foes 
are thine, 

And thou must harry thy father’s hold for the peace of the 
Border-line, 


“ And thou must make a trooper tough, and hack thy way 
to power— 

Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when I am hanged 
in Peshawur.” 

They have looked each other between the eyes, and there 
they found no fault, ' 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on 
leavened bread and salt: 
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They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on tire 
and fresh-cut sod, 

On the hilt and the haft of the Kliyber knife, and the 
wondrous names of God. 

The Colonel’s son he rides the marc and Kamal’s boy the dun, 

And two have come back to Fort Bukloh where there went 
forth but one. 

And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard, full twenty 
swords flew clear— 

There was not a man but carried his feud with the blood of 
the mountaineer. 

“Ha’done! ha’ done!” said the Colonel’s son. “Put up 
the steel at your sides ! 

Last night ye had stmck at a Border thief—to-night ’tis a 
man of the Guides ! ” 


Oh, East is East, and JEest is West , and never the twain shall 
meet, 

TiU Earth and Sky staml presently at God's great Judgment 
Seat ; 

But time is neither East iwr West, Border, nor Breed, nor 
Birth , 

When two strong men stand face to face , tho' they come from the 
ends of the earth / _ 

Rudyard Kipling. 


The Lighthouse • 

The rocky ledge runs far into tho sea, 

And on its outer point, some miles away, 

The lighthouse lifts its massive masonry,_ 

A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 
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Even at this distance I can see the tides, 
Upheaving, break unheard along its base;— 

A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
In the white lip and tremour of the face. 

And as the evening darkens, lo ! how bright, 
Through the deep purple of the twilight air, 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light, 

With strange, unearthly splendour in its glare ! 

Not one alone ; from each projecting cape 
And perilous reef along the ocean’s verge, 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape, 

Holding its lantern o’er the restless surge. 

Like the great giant Christopher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 

Wading far out among the rocks and sands, 

The night-o’ertaken mariner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return, 
Bending and bowing o’er the billowy swells; 

And ever joyful, as they see it burn, 

They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. 

They come forth from the darkness, and their sails 
Gleam for a moment only in the blaze; 

And eager faces, as the light unveils, 

Gaze at the tower, and vanish while they gaze. 

The mariner remembers when a child, 

On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink ; 

And when, returning from adventures wild, 

He saw it rise again o’er ocean’s brink. 
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Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 

Year after year, through all the silent night 

Burns on for evermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light! 

It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 
The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace; 

It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp, 

And hold it up and shake it like a fleece. 

The startled waves leap over it; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain; 

And steadily against its solid form 

Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 

The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries, 

Blinded and maddened by the light within, 
Dashes himself against the glare, and dies. 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rock, 

Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 

It does not hear the cry, nor heed the shock, 

But hails the mariner with words of love. 

‘ Sail on! ’ ^ says, ‘ sail on, ye stately ships, 

And with your floating bridge the ocean span ; 

Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto man ! ’ 


H. W. Longfellow. 
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The Warden of the Cinque Ports 

A mist was driving down the British Channel, 

The day was just begun, 

And through the window panes, on floor and panel 
Streamed the red autumn sun. 

It glanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon 
And the white sails of ships; 

And from the frowning rampart the black cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hythe and Dover 
Were all alert that day, 

To see the French war-steamers speeding over 
When the fog cleared away. 

Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions 
Their cannon, through the night, 

Holding their breath, had watched, in grim defiance 
The sea-coast opposite. 

And now they roared at drum-beat from their stations 
On every citadel; 

Each answering each, with morning salutations, 

That all was well. 

And down the coast all taking up the burden 
Replied the distant forts, 

As if to summon from his sleep the W arden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 


*The Duke of Wellington. 
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Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 
No drum-beat from the wall, 

No morning gun from the black fort’s embrasure 
Awaken with its call! 

No more surveying with an eye impartial 
The long line of the coast, 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field-Marshal 
Be seen upon his post! 

For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 

In sombre harness mailed, 

Dreaded of man and surnamed the Destroyer, 
The rampart wall has scaled. 

He passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 

The dark and silent room, 

And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper, 

The silence and the gloom. 


He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 

But smote the Warden hoar; 

Ah, what a blow! that made all England tremble 
And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile without the surly cannon waited, 

The sun rose bright o’erhead; 

Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead. 


H. W. Longfellow. 
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The Belfry of Bruges 

In the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry old and 
brown; 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o’er 
the town. 

As the summer morn was breaking, on that lofty tower I 
stood, 

And the world threw off the darkness, like the weeds of 
widowhood. 

Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with streams 
and vapours gray, 

Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast the 
landscape lay. 

At my feet the city slumbered. From its chimneys, here 
and there, 

Wreathes of snow-white smoke, ascending, vanished ghost¬ 
like into air. 

Not a sound rose from the city at that early morning hour, 

But I heard a heart of iron beating in the ancient tower. 

From their nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows wild 
and high, 

And the world, beneath me sleeping, seemed more distant 
than the sky. 

Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden 
times, 

With their strange, unearthly changes rang the melancholy 
chimes. 
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Like the psalms from some old cloister, when the nuns sing 
i?i the choir; 

And the great bell tolled among them, like the chanting of 
a friar. 


Visions of the days departed, shadowy phantoms filled my 
brain; 

They who live in history only, seemed to walk the earth 
again! 

All the Foresters of Flanders,—mighty Baldwin Bras de 
Fer, 

Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy, Philip, Guy de Dampierre. 

I beheld the pageants splendid that adorned those days of 
old; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who bore the 
Fleece of Gold; 

Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden argosies; 

Ministers from twenty nations; more than royal pomp and 
ease. 


I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on the 
ground; 

I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her hawk and 
hound; 

And her lighted bridal chamber, where a duke slept with 
the queen,. 

And the armed guard around them, and the sword 
unsheathed between. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and Juliors 

hlarching homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs of 
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Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the White Hoods moving 
West, 

Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the Golden Dragon’s 
nest. 


And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror 
smote; 

And again the wild alarum sounded from the tocsin’s 
throat; 

Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon and dike of 
sand, 

‘ I am Roland! I am Roland! there is victory in the 
land! ’ 


Then the sound of drums aroused me. The awakened 
city’s roar 

Chased the phantoms I had summoned back into their 
graves once more. 


Hours had passed away like minutes; and, before I was 
aware, 

Lo, the shadow of the belfry, crossed the sun-illumined 
square! 

H. W. Longfellow. 


Children of Nature 

(THE SONG OF HIAWATHA) 

Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 
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And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine trees, 


And the thunder in the mountains, 
"Whose innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles in their eyries 
Listen to these wild 
To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye who love a nation’s 
Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken 
Listen to this Indian legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

\e whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 

Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened;_ 

Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 




1 e, who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
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Over stone walls grey with mosses, 

Pause by some neglected graveyard, 

For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-effaced inscription, 

Written with little skill of song-craft, 

Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 

Full of all the tender pathos, 

Of the Here and the Hereafter;— 

Stay and read this rude inscription ! 

Read this Song of Hiawatha! 

H. W. Longfellow. 


The Bell of Atri 

At Atri, in Abruzzo, a small town 
Of ancient Roman date, but scant renown 
One of those little places that have run 
Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun, 

And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 

“ I climb no farther upward, come what may,”— 
The Re Giovanni, now unknown to fame, 

So many monarchs since have borne the name, 

Had a great bell hung in the market-place, 

Beneath a roof, projecting some small space, 

By way of shelter from the sun and rain. 

Then rode he through the streets with all his train, 
And, with the blast of trumpets loud and long, 
Made proclamation, that whenever wrong 
Was done to any man, he should but ring 
The great bell in the square, and he, the kidg, 
Would cause the Syndic to decide thereon. 

Such was the proclamation of King John. 
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How swift the happy days in Atri sped, 

What wrongs were righted, need not here be said, 
Suffice it, that, as all things must decay, 

The hempen rope at length was worn away, 
Unravelled at the end, and, strand by strand, 
Loosened and wasted in the ringers’ hand, 

Till one, who noted this in passing by, 

Mended the rope with braids of bryony, 

So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 
Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 

By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 
A knight, with spur on heel and sword in belt, 
Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in the woods, 
Who loved his falcons with their crimson hoods, 
Who loved his hounds and horses, and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts;— 

Loved, or had loved them ; for at last grown old, 
His only passion was the love of gold. 

He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds, 
Rented his vineyards and his garden-grounds, 
Kept but one steed, his favourite steed of all, 

To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 

And day by day sat brooding in his chair, 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 

At length he said: “ What is the use or need 
To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 

Fating his head off in my stables here, 

When rents are low and provender is dear ? 

Let him go feed upon the public ways ; 

I want him only for the holidays!" 

So the old steed was turned into the heat 
Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street; 

And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn, 

Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and thorn. 

G 
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One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 
It is the custom in the summer time, 

M ith bolted doors and window shutters closed, 
The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed, 

When suddenly upon their senses fell 
The loud alarum of the accusing bell! 

The Syndic started from his deep repose, 

Turned on his couch, and listened, and then rose 
And donned his robes, and with reluctant pace 
Went panting forth into the market-place, 

Where the great bell upon its cross-beam swung, 
Reiterating with persistent tongue, 

In half-articulate jargon, the old song: 

“Some one hath done a wrong, hath done a wron 
But ere he reached the belfry’s light arcade 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its shade, 

No shape of human form of woman born, 

But a poor steed dejected and forlorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager eye 
Was tugging at the vines of bryony. 

“ Domeneddio! ” 1 cried the Syndic straight, 
“This is the Knight of Atri’s steed of state ! 

He calls for justice, being sore distress’d, 

And pleads his cause as loudly as the best.” 

Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 
Had rolled together like a summer cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched beast 
In five-and-twenty different ways at least, 

With much gesticulation and appeal 
To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The knight was called and questioned; in reply 
Did not confess the fact, did not deny; 


1 An Italian exclamation. 
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Treated the matter as a pleasant jest, 

And set at nought the Syndic and the rest, 
Maintaining in an angry undertone, 

That he should do what pleased him with his own. 

And thereupon the Syndic gravely read 
The proclamation of the king ; then said : 

“Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, 

But cometh back on foot, and begs its way ; 

Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds, 

Of flowers, of chivalry, and not of weeds ! 

These are familiar proverbs ; but I fear 
They never yet have reached your knightly air. 
What fair renown, what honour, what repute 
Can come to you from starving this poor brute ? 

He who serves well and speaks not merits more 
Than they who clamour loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees, that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 
Shelter in stall, and food, and field beside.” 

The knight withdrew abashed ; the people all 
Led home the steed in triumph to his stall. 

The king heard and approved, and laughed in glee, 
And cried aloud : “ Right well it pleaseth mo; 
Church-bells at best but ring us to the door ; 

But go not into mass ; my hell doth more : 

It cometh into court and pleads the cause 
Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws; 

And this shall make, in every Christian clim^ 

I he bell of Atri famous for all time.” 


H. W. Longfellow. 
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The Spanish Armada 

Attknd, all ye who list to hear our noble England’s praise; 

I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient 
days, 

M hen that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 

Ihe richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth 
Bay; 

Her crew hath seen Castile’s black fleet, beyond Aurigny’s 
isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace; 

And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 

Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe’s lofty hall; 

Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast, 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a 
post. 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff" comes; 

Behind him march the halberdiers; before him sound the 
drums; 

His yeomen, round the market-cross, make clear an ample 
space, 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of her Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight on that famed Picard 
field, 
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Bohemia's plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Caesar’s eagle 
shield: 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath lie turned to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his paws the princely hunters 
lav. 

4 - 

Ho! strike the flag-staff deep, Sir Knight; ho! scatter 
flowers, fair maids: 

Ho! gunners fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, draw your 
blades; 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously—ye breezes waft her wide ; 

Our glorious Semper Eadem —the banner of our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massive 
fold, 


The parting gleam of sunshine kissed the haughty scroll of 
gold; 


Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea,— 
Such night in England ne’er had been, nor ne’er again 
shall be. 


From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford 
Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 

For swift to east and swift to west the warning radiance 
spread ; 

High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone—it shone on Beachv 
Head. J 


Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 
shire, 

CaPe 0 fX 0 6 nd K ‘ Pe ’ ‘ n CndIeSS r “ nge ' tl>0se twi » klin g points 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering waves : 
Ihe rugged turners poured to war from Mcndip’s sunless 


O’er Longleat's towers, o’er Cmnbourne's oaks, the fiery 
herald flew; J 
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He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of 
Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from 
Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton 
down; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red 
light. 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like silence 
broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires ; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling 
spires; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice 
of fear; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 
cheer: 

And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of hurry¬ 
ing feet, 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down each 
roaring street; 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in : 

And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the warlike 
errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of 
Kent. 

Southward, from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright 
couriers forth; 

High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor they started for 
the North; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still. 
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All night from tower to tower they sprang—they sprang 
from hill to hill, 

Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky 
dales— 

Till like volcanoes flared to Heaven the stormy hills of 
Wales— 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely 
height— 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of 
light— 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless 
plain; 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of 
Trent: 

' % 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled 
pile, 

And the red glare of Skiddaw roused the burghers of 
Carlisle. 

Lord Macaulay. 


Horatius 

(FATHER TIBER) 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

‘ Down with him ! ’ cried false Sextus, 
ith a smile on his pale face, 

‘Now yield thee,’ cried Lars Porsena, 

‘ Now yield thee to our grace.’ 
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Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see; 

Nought spoke he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he; 

But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

‘ 0 Tiber ! father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 

Take thou in charge this day ! ’ 

So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 

And with his harness on his back 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank; 

But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank; 

And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain: 
And fast his blood was flowing, 
And he was sore in pain, 
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And heavy with his armour, 

And spent with changing blows: 

And oft they thought him sinking, 

But still again he rose. 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place ; 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin. 

‘Curse on him !' quoth false Sextus 
‘ ill not the villain drown 1 
But for this stay ere close of day 
^ e should have sacked the town J ’ 

‘ Heaven help him ! ’ quoth Lars Porsena 
‘ And bring him safe to shore ; 

For such a gallant feat of arms 
^ as never seen before.’ 

And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands; 

And now with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud. 

He enters through the Pviver-Gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

They gave him of the corn-land. 

That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night; 
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And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 

It stands in the Comitium 
Plain for all folk to see; 

Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon one knee : 

And underneath is written, 

In letters all of gold, 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home; 

And wives stil pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the bravo days of old. 

And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds blow, 

And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow; 

When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within; 

When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit; 
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When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 

And the lads are shaping bows ; 

When the goodman mends his armour 
And trims his helmet’s plume; 

When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

Lord Macaulay. 


The Messenger’s Story 

Occasions drew me early to the city; 

And, as the gates I enter’d with sunrise 
The morning trumpets festival proclaim’d 
Through each high street: little I had despatch’d, 
When all abroad was rumour’d that this day 
Samson should be brought forth to show the people 
Proof of his mighty strength in feats and games; 

I sorrow’d at his captive state, but minded 
Not to be absent at that spectacle. 

The building was a spacious theatre, 

Half round on two main pillars vaulted high, 

With seats where all the lords, and each degree 
Of sort might sit in order to behold ; 

The other side was open, where the throng, 

On banks and scaffolds, under sky might stand; 

I, among these, aloof obscurely stood. 
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The feast and noon grew high, and sacrifice 
Had fill'd their hearts with mirth, high cheer and wine, 
When to their sports they turn’d. Immediately 
Was Samson as a public servant brought, 

In their state livery clad : before him pipes 
And timbrels ; on each side went armed guards ; 

Both horse and foot before him and behind, 

Archers, and slingers, cataphracts and spears. 

At sight of him the people with a shout 
Rifted the air, clamouring their god with praise, 

Who had made their dreadful enemy their thrall. 

He, patient, but undaunted, where they led him, 

Came to the place; and what was set before him, 

Which without help of eye might be assay’d, 

To heave, pull, draw, or break, he still perform’d 
All with incredible, stupendous force; 

None daring to appear antagonist, 

At length, for intermission’s sake, they led him, 
Between the pillars ; he his guide rccpiested 
(For so from such as nearer stood we heard), 

As over-tired, to let him lean awhile, 

With both his arms, on those two massy pillars, 

That to the arched roof gave main support. 

He, unsuspicious, led him; which, when Samson 
Felt in his arms, with head awhile inclined, 

And eyes fast fix’d, he stood, as one who pray’d, 

Or some great matter in his mind revolved; 

At last, with head erect, thus cried aloud 
“ Hitherto, lords, what your commands imposed 
I have perform’d, as reason was, obeying, 

Not without wonder or delight beheld : 

Now, of my own accord, such other trial 
I mean to show you of my strength, yet greater, 

As with amaze shall strike all who behold. 
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This utter’d, straining all his nerves, lie bow’d ; 

As with the force of winds and waters pent, 

When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro 
He tugg’d, he shook, till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath, 

Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests, 

Their choice nobility and flower, not only 
Of this, but each Philistian city round, 

Met from all parts to solemnize this feast. 

Samson, with these immix’d, inevitably 
Pull’d down the same destruction on himself; 

The vulgar only ’scaped who stood without. 

J. Milton, Samson ylgon isles. 


Address to Light 

Hail holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-born ! 
Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam 

May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 
And never but in nnapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity—dwelt then in thee 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the Sun 
Before the Heavens thou wert, and, at the voice 
Ut God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep 
Won from the void and formless Infinite !* 
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Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escap’d the Stygian Pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle Darkness borne, 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of Chaos and eternal Night, 

Taught by the Heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 

Though hard and rare : thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sovTeign vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 

Or dim suffusion veil’d.r Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song^but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget 
Those other two, equalled with me in fate, 

So were I equalled with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides, 

And Tircsias and Phineus, prophets old. 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling and, in shadiest covert hid, 

Tunes her nocturnal note.\ Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not W me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 

Or sight of verna bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
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Cat off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 

Presented with an universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to me expung’d and ras’d, 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind thro’ all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may sec and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

J. Milton, Paradise Lost , iii. 1-55. 


On his Blindness 

When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with mo useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chido,— 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies : God doth not need 
Either man's work, or His own gifts; who best 
ear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: His state 
is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest •— 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 


J. Milton. 
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Eyeless at Gaza 

This, this is he ; softly a while; 

Let us not break in upon him. 

0 change beyond report, thought, or belief! 

See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused 
With languished head unpropt, 

As one past hope, abandoned, 

And by himself given over, 

In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds, 

O’er-worn and soiled. 

Or do my eyes misrepresent 1 Can this be he 
That heroic, that renowned, 

Irresistible Samson 1 whom unarmed 

No strength of man or fiercest wild beast could withstand 

Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid ; 

Ran on embattled armies clad in iron, 

And, weaponless himself, ,'? 

Made arms ridiculous, useless the forgery 
Of brazen shield and spear, the hammered cuirass, 
Chalybean-tempered steel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof: 

But safest he who stood aloof, 

When insupportably his foot advanced, 

In scorn of their proud arms and warlike tools, 

Spurned them to death by troops. The bold Ascalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp; old warriors turned 
Their plated backs under his heel, 

Or grovelling soiled their crested helmets in the dust 

J. Milton. 
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Out of Adversity 

0 how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 

V hen God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor, 
The brute and boisterous force of violent men, 
Hardy and industrious to support 
Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 
The righteous and all such as honour truth ! 

He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats, 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigour armed ; 

Their armouries and magazines contemns, 

Renders them useless, while 

With winged expedition 

Swift as the lightning glance he executes 

His errand on the wicked, who, surprised, 

Lose their defence, distracted and amazed. 

J. Milton. 


Vital Lampada 

From the «Island Kace” Win Matthews). BypermMon. 

There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 

An hour to play and the last man in. 

H 
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And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 

Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his Captain's hand on his shoulder smote 
“ Play up ! play up ! and play the game ! ” 

The sand of the desert is sodden red,— 

Red with the week of a square that broke ;— 
The Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead, 

And the regiment blind with dust and smoke, 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 

And England’s far, and Honour a name, 

But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks: 

“ Play up ! play up ! and play the game ! ” 

This is the word that year bv year, 

While in her place the School is set, 

Every one of her sons must hear, 

And none that hears it dare forget. 

This they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life like a torch in flame, 

And falling fling to the host behind— 

“Play up! play up ! and play the game !” 

H. Newbolt. 


England Once More 

From “ Visions of England." By permission. 

Old if this England be, 

The Ship at heart is sound ; 

And the fairest she and gallantest 
That ever sail’d earth round ! 
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And children’s children in the years 

Far off will live to see 

Her silver wings fly round the world, 

Free heralds of the free ! 

While now on Him who long lias bless’d, 
To bless her as of yore, 

Once more we cry for England, 

England once more! 

They are firm and fine, the masts; 

And the keel is straight and true; 

Her ancient cross of glory 
Rides burning through the blue:— 

And that red sign o’er all the seas 
The nations fear and know, 

And the strong and stubborn hero-souls 
That underneath it go :_ 

While now on Him who long has bless’d, 
To bless her as of yore, 

Once more we cry for England, 

England once more! 

Prophets of dread and shame, 

There is no place for you, 

^ eak-kneed and craven breasted, 

Amongst this English crew ! 

Bluff hearts that cannot learn to yield, 

But as the waves run high, 

And they can almost to^cli the night, 

Behind it see tho sky. 

While now on Him who long has bless’d, 
io bless her as of yore, 

Once more we cry for England, 

England once more 1 
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As Past in Present hid, 

As old transfused to new, 

Through change she lives unchanging, 

To self and glory true : 

From Alfred’s and from Edward's day, 

Who still has kept the seas; 

To him who on his death-morn spoke 
Her watchword on the breeze ! 

While now on Him who long has bless’d, 
To bless her as of yore, 

Once more we cry for England, 

England once more ! 


What blasts from East and North, 

What storms that swept the land 
Have borne her from her bearings 
Since Caesar seized the strand ! 

Yet that strong loyal heart through all 
Has steer’d her safe and free, 

Hope’s armour'd Ark in glooming years, 

And whole world’s sanctuary ! 

While now on Him who long has bless’d. 

To bless her as of yore, 

Once more we cry for England, 

England once more ! 


Old keel, old heart of oak, 

Though round thee roar and chafe 
All storms of life, thy helmsman 
Shall make the haven safe ! 

Then with Honour at the head, and Faith, 
And Peace along the wake, 
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Law blazon’d fair on Freedom’s flag, 

Thy stately voyage take:— 

While now on Him who long has Mess'd, 
To bless Thee as of yore, 

Once more we cry for England, 

England once more ! 

Francis T. Palgrave. 


Elizabeth at Tilbury 

From “ Vision* of England.” Jly permission. 

Let them come, come never so proudly, 

O’er the green waves as giants ride ; 

Silver clarions menacing loudly, 

“ All the Spains ” on their banners wide; 
High on deck of their gilded galleys, 

Our light sailers they scorn below :— 

We will scatter them, plague, and shatter them, 
Till their flag hauls down to their foe ! 

For our oath we swear, 

By the name we bear, 

By England’s Queen, and England free and fair,— 
Hers ever and hcr’s still, come life, come death : 
God save Elizabeth! 

Sidonia, Recalde, and Leyva 

^ atch from their Castles, in swarthy scorn, 
Lords and Princes by Philips fav our;— 

We by birthright are noble born ! 
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Freemen born of the blood of freemen, 

Sons of Crecy and Flodden are we ! 

We shall sunder them, fire, and plunder them,— 
Fnglish boats on an English sea ! 


And our oath we swear, 
By the name we bear, 


By England’s Queen, and England free and fair,— 
Hers ever and hers still, come life, come death ! 

God save Elizabeth! 


Drake and Frobisher, Hawkins and Howard, 
Raleigh, Cavendish, Cecil and Brooke, 

Hang like wasps by the flagships tower’d, 

Sting their way through the thrice-piled oak : 
Let them range their seven mile crescent, 

Giant galleons, canvas wide ! 

Our’s will harry them, board, and carry them, 
Plucking the plumes of the Spanish pride. 

For our oath we swear, 

Bv the name we bear, 

By England’s Queen, and England free and fair,— 
Iler’s ever and her’s still, come life, come death 1 

God save Elizabeth ! 


Hath God risen in wrath and scatter’d ? 

Have His tempests smote them in scorn ? 

Past the Orcades, dumb and tatter’d, 

Along sea-beasts do they drift forlorn? 

We were as lions hungry for battle : 

God has made our battle His own ! 

God has scatter’d them, sunk, and shatter’d them: 
Give the glory to Him alone ! 
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"While our oath we swear, 

By the name we bear, 

By England’s Queen, and England free and fair,— 
Her’s ever and her’s still, come life, come death ! 
God save Elizabeth ! 

Francis T. Palgravk. 


Marston Moor 

JULY 2nd, 1041 

From “ Visions of EnglandBy permission. 

0 summer high, that day the sun 
Ilis chariot drove o’er Marston wold, 

A rippling sea of amber wheat, 

That flanks the moorland vale with gold. 

With harvest light the valley laughs, 

The sheaves of hope in sunshine sleep, 
But full the crop, and red the swathes, 

Ere night the scythes of Death shall reap. 

Then thick and fast o’er all the moor, 

The redden’d sabre lightnings fly, 

And thick and fast the death-bolts dash, 
And thunder-peals to peals reply. 

Beneath the crimson arching dome, 

Went up the roar of mortal foes, 

But oer a deathly peace the moon, 

In silver silence sailing, rose. 
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Sweet hour, when Heaven is nearest home, 

And children’s kisses close the day, 

0, dissonance with nature’s calm, 

Unholy requiem of the fray! 

White maiden queen that sail’st above, 

The dew tears on the fallen fling. 

The blighted wreaths of civil strife, 

The war that can no triumph bring! 

Oh, pale with that deep pain of those, 

W ho cannot save, yet must foresee, 

Surveying all the ills to flow 
From that too victor victory. 

When ’gainst the unwisely-guided king, 

The imperious leader stood, 

And law and right and peace went down, 

In that red sea of brothers’ blood. 

Oh, long, long, long the years, fair maid, 

Before thy patient eye shall view 
The shrine of England’s law restored, 

Her homes, their ancient peace renew. 

F. T. Palgrave. 


T rafalgar 

1805 

From “ Visions of England.” By permission . 

Heard ye the thunder of battle 
Low in the South and afar, 

Saw ye the flash of the death-cloud 
Crimson on Trafalgar. 
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Such another day, never 
England will look on again, 

Where the battle fought was the hottest, 
And the hero of heroes was slain. 


For the fleet of France and the force of Spain were 
gathered for fight, 

A greater than Philip their lord, a new Armada in might; 

And the sails were aloft once more in the deep Oaditanian 
bay, 

^ here Redoubtable , and Bneentawe, and great Tvinidada lay, 

Eager—reluctant to close; for, across the bloodshed to 
be, 

Two navies beheld one prize in its glory—the throne of the 
sea. 

Which were bravest, who should tell? for both were 
gallant and true; 

But the greatest seaman was ours, of all that saifd o’er the 
blue. 


From Cadiz the enemy sallied: they knew not Nelson was 
there, 

His name a navy to us, but to them a flag of despair. 

From Ayamontc to Algcziras, he guarded the coast 

I ill he bore from Tavira south; and now they must fight 
or be lost. ° 


Vainly they steered for the Rock and the Midland 
sheltering sea; 

For he headed the Admirals round, constraining them 
under his lee. 


Villeneuve of France, and Gravina of Spain • 
shifted their ground; 


so they 
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They could choose,—they were more than weand they 
faced at Trafalgar round, 

Banking their fleet two deep, a fortress-wall thirty-towered, 

In the midst, four-storied with guns, the dark Trinidada 
lower'd. 

So with those.—But meanwhile, as against some dyke that 
men massively rear, 

From on high the torrent surges, to drive through the 
dyke as a spear. 

Eagle-eyed e’en in his blindness, our chief sets his double 
array, 

Making the fleet two spears, to thrust at his foe any 
way, . . . 

“Any how! without orders, each captain his Frenchman 
may grapple perforce : 

Collingwood first ” (yet the Victory ne’er a whit slackened 
her course). 

“Signal for action ! Farewell! we shall win, but we meet 
not again ! ” 

—Then a low thunder of readiness ran from the decks o’er 
the main, 

And on, as the message from masthead to masthead flew 
out like a flame, 

England expects eveuy man will do his duty— they 

came. 

0 

Silent they come, while the thirty black forts of the 
focman’s array, 

Clothed them in billowy snow, tier speaking o’er tier as 
they lay; 

Flashes that came and went, as swords when the battle is rife; 

But ours stood frowningly smiling and ready for death as 
for life. 
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Ob, in that interval grim, ere the furies of slaughter 
embrace, 

Thrills o’er each man some far echo of England; some glance 
of some face!— 

Faces gazing seaward, through tears, from the ocean-girt 
shore; 

Features that ne'er can be gazed on again till the death- 
pang is o’er. 

Lone in his cabin the Admiral kneeling, and all his great 
heart, 

As a child’s to the mother, goes forth to the loved one who 
bade him depart, 

Oh, not for death but glory, her smile would welcome him 
home. 

Louder and thicker the thunder-bolts fall, and silent they 
come. 

As when beyond Dongola, the lion whom hunters attack, 

ktung by their darts from afar, leaps in, dividing them 
back: 

So between Spaniard and Frenchman, the Victoru wed-cd 
with a shout, ‘ ° 

Oun against gun; a cloud from her decks and lightnin- 

iron hailing of pitiless death from the sulphurous smoke • 

\ o.ces hoarse and parch'd, and blood from invisible stroke 

Each man stood to his work, though his mates fell smitten 
around 

As an oak of the wood, while his fellow, flame shattered, 
besplinters the ground, 

Gluttons of danger for England, but sparing the foe as he 

F<>r that d* ° f NeIS0 " WaS °" them ’ a " d each was Nelson 
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“She has struck,” he shouted, “the Redoubtable! Save 
whom we can, 

Silence our guns,” for in him the woman was great in the 
man; 

In that heroic heart each drop girl-gentle and pure, 

Dying by those he spared:—and now Death’s triumph 
was sure! 

From the deck the smoke-wreath clear’d, and the foe set 
his musket in rest, 

Dastardly aiming where Nelson stood forth, with the stars 
on his breast, 

“In honour I gained them, in honour I die with them,” 
then in his place 

Fell. . . “ Hardy, ’tis over, but let them not know,” 

and he covered his face. 

Silent, the whole fleet’s darling they bore to the twilight 
below, 

And above, the war-thunder came shouting as foe struck 
his flag after foe. 

To his heart death rose: and for Hardy, the faithful, he 
cried in his pain, 

“ How goes the day with us, Hardy 1 ” “ It’s ours; Then 
he knew, not in vain, 

Not in vain for his comrades and England he bled, how he 
left her secure, 

Queen of her own blue seas, while his name and example 
endure. 

Oh, like a lover he loved her! for her as water he pours 

Life-blood, and life and love, given for her sake and for 
ours. 

“ Kiss me, Hardy ! Thank God! I have done my duty ! ” 
And then 

Fled that heroic soul and left not his like among men. 
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Hear ye the heart of a nation 
Groan, for her saviour is gone. 

Gallant and true and tender, 

Child and chieftain in one. 

Such another day, never 
England will weep for again, 

When the triumph darkened the triumph, 
And the hero of heroes was slain. 

F. T. Palukavk. 


Solitude 

Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 

Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 

Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter fire. 

Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 
Hours, days, and years, slide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day. 

Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mixt, sweet recreation, 

And innocence, which most does please 

With meditation. 
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Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 

Thus unlamented let me die; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. 

A. Pope, 


The Unity of Existence 

Look round our world; behold the chain of Love 
Combining all below and all above. 

See plastic Nature working to this end, 

The single atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Formed and impelled its neighbour to embrace. 

See matter next, with various life endued, 

Press to one centre still, the general Good. 

See dying vegetables life sustain, 

See life dissolving vegetate again; 

All forms that perish other forms supply, 

(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die,) 

Like bubbles on the sea of matter born, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 
Nothing is foreign : Parts relate to Whole; 

One all-extending, all-preserving Soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least ; 

Made Beast in aid of man, and man of Beast; 

All served, all serving; nothing stands alone; 

The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

A. Pope, Essay on Man. 
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The Nature and State of Man 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A Being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer ; 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such 
A\ hethcr he thinks too little or too much : 

Chaos of Thought and Passion all confused, 

Still by himself abused or disabused ; 

Created half to rise and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of Truth, in endless Error hurled, 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world ! 

A. Pope, Essay on Man. 


Helvellyn 

I CLIMB’D the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam’d misty and wide: 
All was still, save by fits, when the eagle was yelling 
And starting around me the echoes replied. 

tarn was bendin" 

And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 

Qnehnge nameless rock in the front was ascending, 

died. ’ d the S3d SPOt "' here the Wanderer had 
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Dark green was the spot ’mid the brown mountain heather, 
Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretch’d in decay, 

Like the corpse of an outcast abandon’d to weather 
Till the mountain-winds wasted the tenantless clay. 
iSor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 

For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended, 

The much-loved remains of her master defended, 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 


H °w long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou 
start ? 

How many long days and long weeks didst thou number, 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart, 

And, oh! was it meet, that—no requiem read o’er him— 

No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 

And thou, little guardian, alone stretch’d before him— 
Unhonour’d the Pilgrim from life should depart? 

When a Prince to the fate of the Peasant has yielded, 

The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted hall; 

With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 

And pages stand mute by the canopied pall: 

Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are 
gleaming; 

In the proudly-arch’d chapel the banners are beaming; 

Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 
Lamenting a Chief of the People should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 

To lay down thy head like the meek mountain lamb, 

When, wilder'd, he drops from some cliff huge in stature, 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
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And more stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, 

Thy obsequies sung by the gray plover flying, 

With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying, 

In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam. 

Sir W. Scott. 

The Last Charge of the French at 

Waterloo 

On came the whirlwind—like the last 
But fiercest sweep of tempest-blast— 

On came the whirlwind—steel-gleams broke 
Like lightning through the rolling smoke ; 

The war was waked anew, 

Three hundred cannon-mouths roar’d loud, 

And from their throats, with flash and cloud, 

Their showers of iron threw. 

Beneath their fire, in full career, 

Rush d on the ponderous cuirassier, 

The lancer couch’d his ruthless spear, 

And hurrying as to havoc near, 

The cohorts’ eagles flew. 

In one dark torrent, broad and strong, 

The advancing onset roll’d along, 

Forth harbinger’d by fierce acclaim, 

That, from the shroud of smoke and flame, 

Peal d wildly the imperial name! 

But on the British heart were lost 
The terrors of the charging host; 

For not an eye the storm that view’d 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude ; 

R T or was one forward footstep stay’d, 

As dropp’d the dying and the dead 

I 
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Fast as their ranks the thunders tear, \-,C C 

Fast they renew’d each serfTed square; C<^ \ 

And on the wounded and the slain 
Closed their diminish’d files again, 
i ill from their line scarce spears’ lengths three, 
Emerging from the smoke they see 
Helmet, and plume, and panoply,— 

Then waked their fire at once ! 

Each musketeer’s revolving knell, 

As fast, as regularly fell, 

As when they practice to display 
Their discipline on festal day. 

Then down went helm and lance, 

Down were the eagle-banners sent, 

Down reeling steeds and riders went, 

Corslets were pierced, and pennons rent; 

And to augment the fray, 

Wheel’d full against their staggering flanks, 

The English horsemen’s foaming ranks 
Forced their resistless way 
Then to the musket-knell succeeds 
The clash of swords— the neigh of steeds— 

As plies the smith his clanging trade, 

Against the cuirass rang the blade; 

And while amid their close array 
The well-served cannon rent their way, 

And while amid their scatter’d band 
Raged the fierce rider’s bloody brand, 

Recoil’d in common rout and fear 
Lancer and guard and cuirassier, 

Horsemen and foot,—a mingled host! 

Their leaders fall’n,—their standards lost. 

Sir W. Scott. 
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The Last Minstrel 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 

The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chivalry ; 

For, well-a-da}'! their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfre}’ borne, 

He carolled, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer, courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay; 

Old times were changed, old manners gone; 
A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne; 

The bigots of the iron time 
Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door 
And tuned, to please a peasant’s car, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He passed where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower: 

The Minstrel gazed with wistful eye_ 

No humbler resting-place was nigh. 
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With hesitating step, at last, 

The embattled portal arch he passed, 

Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war, 

But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and the poor. 

The Duchess marked his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials tell, 

That they should tend the old man well: 

For she had known adversity. 

Though born in such a high degree; 

In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb ! 

When kindness had his wants supplied, 

And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride : 

And lie began to talk anon, 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 

And of Earl Walter, rest him, God ! 

A braver ne’er to battle rode; 

And how full many a tale he knew, 

Of the old warriors of Buccleuch : 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man’s strain, 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 
He thought e’en yet, the sooth to speak. 

That if she loved the harp to hear. 

He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained ; 

The aged Minstrel audience gained. 

But, when he reached the room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
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Perchance he wished his boon denied ; 

For, when to tune his harp he tried, 

His trembling hand had lost the ease, 
Which marks security to please ; 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o’er his aged brain—• 

He tried to tune his harp in vain. 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 
Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain 
He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty carls ; 

He had played it to King Charles the Good 
W hen he kept court in Hotyrood ; 

And much he wished, yet feared, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 



Amid the strings his fingers strayed, 
And an uncertain warbling made— 

And oft he shook his hoary head : 

But when he caught the measuro wild, 
The old man raised his face, and smiled; 
And lightened up his faded eye 

0, ^ a H a P°et’s ecstasy! 

In varyingjjadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along : 
The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot; 

Cold diffidence, and age's frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost; 


l • 
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Each blank in faithless memory void, 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

’Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 

Sir W. Scott. 


Lochinvar 

Oh young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the best, 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly ho enter’d the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all; 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

“ Oh come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar 1 ” 

“ I long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied; 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide; 

And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
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There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 

That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 

The bride kiss’d the goblet; the knight took it up, 

He quaff'd off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 

She look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar, 

“Now tread we a measure !” said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume 
And the bridesmaidens whispered, “’Twerc better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood 
near, 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her ho sprung. 

“ She is won! we are gone ! over bank, bush, and scaur, 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young 
Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Nethorby clan, 
orsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 


ran 


There was racing and chasing on Cannobic Lee, 

Hut the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 
bo daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
ave ye e er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar 1 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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The Scotch Camp at Flodden 


But different far the change has been, 
Since Marmion, from the crown 
Of Blackford, saw that martial scene 
Upon the bent so brown : 

Thousand pavilions, white as snow, 
Spread all the Borough-moor below, 
Upland, and dale, and down :— 

A thousand did I say ? I ween, 
Thousands on thousands there were seen, 
That chequered all the heath between 
The streamlet and the town; 

In crossing ranks extending far, 

Forming a camp irregular; 

Oft giving way, where still there stood 
Some relics of the old oak wood, 

That darkly huge did intervene, 

And tamed the glaring white with green : 
In their extended lines there lay 
A martial kingdom’s vast array. 

For from Hebudes, dark with rain, 

To eastern Lodon’s fertile plain, 

And from the Southern Redswire edge, 

To farthest Fosse’s rocky ledge; 

From west to east, from south to north, 
Scotland sent all her warriors forth. 
Marmion might hear the mingled hum 
Of myriads up the mountain come; 

The horses’ tramp and tingling clank, 
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Where chiefs review’d their vassal rank, 

And charger’s shrilling neigh ; 

And see the shifting lines advance, 

While frequent flashed, from shield and lance, 
The sun’s reflected ray. 

Thin curling in the morning air, 

The wreaths of failing smoke declare 
To embers now the brands decay’d 
Where the night-watch their fires had made. 
They saw, slow rolling on the plain, 

Full many a baggage-cart and wain, 

And dire artillery’s clumsy car, 

By sluggish oxen tugg’d to war; 

And there were Borthwick’s Sisters Seven, 
And culverins which France had given. 
Ill-omen’d gift! the guns remain 
The conqueror’s spoil on Flodden plain. 

Nor marked they less, where in the air 
A thousand streamers flaunted fair ; 

Various in shape, device, and hue, 

Green, sanguine, purple, red and blue, 
Broad, narrow, swallow-tailed, and square, 
Scroll, pennon, pensil, bandrol, there 
O’er the pavilions flew. 

Highest and midmost was descried 
The royal banner floating wide ; 

The staff, a pine-tree, strong and straight, 
Pitched deeply in a massive stone, 

Which still in memory is shown, 

T et bent beneath the standard’s weight 
V hene’er the western wind unroll’d 
With toil, the huge and cumbrous fold, 
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And gave to view the dazzling field, 

Where in proud Scotland’s royal shield, 

The ruddy lion ramp’d in gold. 

Sir Walter Scott, Marmion, Canto IV. 


Advice to a Young Man 

-There, my blessing with thee! 

And these few precepts in thy memory 

See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 

Bear’t that th’ opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 

And they in France of the best rank and station r * 
Are of a most select and generous sheaf in that. v : 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all: to thine own self bo true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

W. Shakespeare, Hamlet , Act i., Scene iii. 
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The Power of Music 

Lorenzo. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our cars : soft stillness, and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmonv. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Come ho, and wake Diana with a hymn. 

Jessica. I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 
Lorenzo. The reason is, your spirits are attentive : 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 

Lou shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music : therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods: 
Since nought so stockish, hard and full of rage, 

But music for the time doth change his nature. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

^or is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 
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The motions of his spirit are dull as night 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. Mark the music. 

M . Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, Act v., Scene i. 


Hubert and Arthur 

Hubert. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arthur. Is there no remedy ? 

Hubert. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arthur. O heaven, that there were but a mote in yours, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 

Then, feeling what small things are boisterous there, 

Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Hubert. Is this your promise 1 Go to, hold your tongue. 
Arthur. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 

Let me not hold my tongue; let me not, Hubert! 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes; 0, spare mine eyes, 

Though to no use but still to look on you ! 

Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 

And would not harm me. 

Hubert. I can heat it, boy. 

Arthur. No, in good sooth; the fire is dead with grief, 
Being create for comfort, to be used 
In undeserved extremes : see else yourself; 

There is no malice in this burning coal; 

The breath of heaven has blown his spirit out, 

And strewed repentant ashes on his head. 

Hubert. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
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Arthur. An, if you do, you will but make it blush, 

And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 

Nay, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes; 

And like a dog that is compelled to fight, 

Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 

All things that you should use to do me wrong 

Deny their office: only you do lack 

That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends, 

Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hubert. Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine eyes, 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes ! 

1 et am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 

With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arthur. 0, now you look like Hubert! All this while 
You were disguised. 

Hubert. Peace; no more. Adieu. 

^our uncle must not know but you are dead ; 

I’ll ^ese dogged spies with false reports : 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

Will not offend thee. 


•Arthur, 0 heaven ! I thank you, Hubert. 

W. Shakespeare, King John, Act iv., Scene i. 


Cassius upon Caesar 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus; and we petty men 
^ alk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. ’ 
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Brutus and Caesar: what should be in that Caesar 1 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with ’em, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed 
That he is grown so great? Age, thou art shamed I 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 

When went there by an age, since the great flood, 

But it was famed with more than with one man 1 
When could they say till now, that talked of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompassed but one man. 

W. Shakespeare, Julius Caesar , Act I., Scene ii. 


Mark Antony’s Oration over the 

Body of Caesar 

FRIENDS, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears : 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do, lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault; 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest— 

(For Brutus is an honourable man, 

So are they all, all honourable men)- 
Coine I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 
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He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says he was ambitions; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Home, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill; 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff; 
let Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 
lou all did see that on the Lupcrcal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition 1 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know, 
lou all did love him once, not without cause: 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 
0 judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason !—Bear with me, 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 


• • 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there. 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 

W ho, you all know, are honourable men ! 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
lhan I will wrong such honourable men. 
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But here’s a parchment with the seal of Caesar; 

I found it in his closet,—’tis his will; 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issue. 


If you have tears, prepare to shed them now, 

You all do know this mantle; I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent; 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look ! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through . 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made; 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed; 

And, as he plucked the cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel: 

Judge, 0 you gods ! how dearly Caesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For, when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor’s arms, 

Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompcy’s statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

0, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
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Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

0, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity; these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded ? look you here ! 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. 


Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

The}', that have done this deed, are honourable ] 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 

That made them do it; they are wise and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as ye know me all, a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That give me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood ; I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 

^ nd Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
\ ould ruffle up your spirits, and put a tonguo 
n every wound of Caesar, that should move 
ihe stones of Borne to rise and mutiny. 

W. Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, Act nr.. Scene ii. 
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The Visionary Dagger 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and vet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest; I see thee still, 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before. There’s no such thing: 

It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. Now o’er the one half-world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep ; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings, and wither’d murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat he lives: 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to Heaven or to Hell. 

W. Shakespeare, Macbeth , Act n., Scene i. 
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Ozymandias of Egypt 

I MET a traveller from an antique land 

Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well these passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed ; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

“My name is Ozymandias, King of kings : 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair! ” 

Nothing beside remains. Pound the decay 
Of that colossal'wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far a wav. 

V 

P. B. Shelley. 


Lines Written on hearing the News 
of the Death of Napoleon 

What ! alive and so bold, 0 earth! 

Art thou not over-bold ? 

What! leapest thou forth as of old ! 

In the light of thy morning mirth, 

The last of the flock of the starry fold ?— 

Ha! leapest thou forth as of old ? 

Are not the limbs still when the ghost is fled, 

And canst thou move, Napoleon being dead ? 
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How ! is not thy quick heart cold ? 

"What spark is alive on thy hearth ? 

How ! is not his death-knell knolled, 

And livest thou still, Mother Earth ? 

Thou wert warming thy fingers old 
O’er the embers covered and cold, 

Of that most fiery Spirit, when it fled— 

W hat, Mother, dost thou laugh now he is dead ? 

“ Who has known me of old,” replied Earth, 

“ Or who has my story told ? 

It is thou who art over-bold.” 

And the lightning of scorn laughed forth 
As she sung, “To my bosom I fold 
All my sons when their knell is knolled; 

And so with living motion all are fed, 

And the quick spring like weeds out of the dead. 

“Still alive, and still bold,” shouted Earth : 

“ I grow bolder, and still more bold. 

The dead fill me ten-thousand fold 
Fuller of speed and splendour and mirth. 

I was cloudy and sullen and cold, 

Like a frozen chaos uprolled, 

Till by the spirit of the mighty dead 
My heart grew warm: I feed on whom I fed. 

“ Ay, alive, and still bold,” muttered Earth, 

“ Napoleon’s fierce spirit rolled 
In terror and blood and gold, 

A torrent of ruin to death from its birth. 

Leave the millions who follow to mould 
The metal before it be cold ; 

And weave into his shame, which, like the dead, 
Shrouds me, the hopes that from his glory fled.” 

P. B. Shelley. 
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Hymn of Apollo 

The sleepless Hours who watch me as I lie, 

Curtained with star-cnwoven tapestries 
From the broad moonlight of the sky. 

Fanning the busy dreams from my dim eyes,— 
"Waken me when their mother, the grey Dawn, 

Tells them that dreams and that the moon is gone. 

Then I arise, and, climbing heaven’s blue dome, 

I walk over the mountains and the waves, 

Leaving my robe upon the ocean-foam 
My footsteps pave the clouds with fire, the caves 
Are filled with my bright presence; and the air 
Leaves the green Earth to my embraces bare. 

The sunbeams are my shafts, with which I kill 
Deceit, that loves the night and fears the day : 

All men who do or even imagine ill 
Fly me, and from the glory of my ray 
Good minds and open actions take new might, 

Until diminished by the reign of Night.° 

I feed the clouds, the rainbows, and the flowers, 

With their ethereal colours ; the moon’s globe, 

And the pure stars in their eternal bowers, 

Are cinctured with my power as with a robe ; 
Whatever lamps on earth or heaven may shine ’ 

Are portions of one power, which is mine. 

I stand at noon upon the peak of heaven : 

Then with unwilling steps I wander down 
Into the clouds of the Atlantic even; 

For grief that I depart they weep and frown, 
hat look is more delightful than the smile 
W ith which I soothe them from the western isle ? 
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I am the eye with which the universe, 

Beholds itself, and knows itself divine; 

All harmony of instrument or verse, 

All prophecy, all medicine are mine, 

All light of Art or Nature;—to my song 
Victory and praise in their own right belong. 

P. B. Shelley. 


Ode to the West Wind 

O WILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 
Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes ! 0 thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 
The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 
Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill: 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 

Destroyer and Preserver ; Hear, oh hear! 

Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 
Angels of rain and lightning ! there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
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Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 
Of some fierce Maenad, cv’n from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height— 

The locks o the approaching storm. Thou dirge 
Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 

Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: Oh hear! 

Thou who didst waken from his summer-dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he la}-, 

Lull’d by the coil of his crystalline streams, 

Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 

All overgrown with azure moss, and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them ! Thou 
hor whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear 
And tremble and despoil themselves : Oh hear ! 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 
The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than Thou, 0 uncontrollable ! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 
The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 
Scarce seem’d a vision,—I would ne’er have striven 
As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
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oil ! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed ! 

A heavy weight of hours has chain’d and bow’d 
One too like thee—tameless, and swift, and proud. 

Make me thy lyre, ev’n as the forest is : 

What if my leaves are falling like its own ! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
"Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 

My spirit! be thou me, impetuous one ! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 

Like wither’d leaves, to quicken a new birth : 

And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguish’d hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 

Be through my lips to awaken’d earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy ! 0 Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind 1 

P. B. Shelley. 


Time 

Unfathomable Sea, whose waves are years! 

Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears ! 

Thou shoreless flood, which in thy ebb and flow 
Claspest the limits of mortality, 

And, sick of prey yet howling on for more, 
Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore ! 
Treacherous in calm, and terrible in storm, 

Who shall put forth on thee, 

Unfathomable Sea? 


P. B. Shelley. 
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King Henry V. and the Hermit of 

Dreux 

He passed unquestioned through the camp; 

Their heads the soldiers bent 
In silent reverence, or begged 
A blessing as he went; 

And so the Hermit passed along, 

And reached the royal tent. 

King Henry sat in his tent alone: 

The map before him lay : 

Fresh conquests he was planning there, 

To grace the future day. 

King Henry lifted up his eyes 
The intruder to behold ; 

With reverence he the Hermit saw 
For the holy man was old; 

His look was gentle as a saint’s, 

And yet his eye was bold. 

“ Repent thee, Henry, of the wrongs 
A\ hich thou hast done this land! 

0 king repent in time, for know 
The judgment is at hand ! 

I have passed forty years of peace 
Beside the river Blaise; 

But what a weight of woe hast thou 
Laid on my latter days ! 
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“ I used to see along the stream 
The white sail gliding down : 

That wafted food in better times, 

To yonder peaceful town. 

“ Henry ! I never now behold 
The white sail gliding down; 

Famine, Disease, and Death, and Thou 
Destroy that wretched town. 

“ I used to hear the traveller’s voice 
As here he passed along, 

Or maiden as she loitered home, 

Singing her even-song. 

“No traveller’s voice may now be heard; 
In fear he hastens by; 

But I have heard the village maid 
In vain for succour cry. 

“ I used to hear the youths row down, 
And watch the dripping oar, 

As pleasantly their viol’s tones 
Came softened to the shore. 

“ King Henry ! many a blackened corpse 
I now see floating down ! 

Thou man of blood ! repent in time, 

And leave this leagured town.” 

“I shall go on,” King Henry cried, 

“ And concpier this good land : 

Seest thou not, Hermit, that the Lord 
Hath given it to my hand ? ” 
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The Hermit heard King Henry speak 
And angrily looked down : 

His face was gentle, but for that 
More solemn was his frown. 

“What if no miracle from Heaven 
The murderer's arm control 1 

Think you for that the weight of blood 
Lies lighter on his soul ? 

“Thou Conqueror King, repent in time, 

Or dread the coming woe ! 

For, Henry, thou hast heard the threat, 

And soon shalt feel the blow ! ” 

King Henry forced a careless smile, 

As the hermit went his way ; 

But Henry soon remembered him 
Upon his dying day. 

R. Southey. 


The Passing of Arthur 

So all day long the noise of battle roll'd 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthur’s Table, man by man, 

Had fall’n in Lyonnesso about their lord, 

King Arthur. Then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bcdivere uplifted him, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land : 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
% a great water, and the moon was full. 
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Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivcre: 

“ ^he sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep—the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 

"W alking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made,— 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more; but, let what will be, be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last till morn. 

“ My end draws nigh; ’tis time that I were gone, 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.” 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivcre 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 

And would have spoken, but he found not words ; 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 

O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 

And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, “Quick, quick 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 
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But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 

Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk'd, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 

Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and riidit 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as lie based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels—- 
And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 

T\ 1 *' O T 

•L>ark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 
Ihree Queens with crowns of gold : and from them rose 
A cry that shiver'd to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one conics, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur’d Arthur, “ Place me in the barge.” 

So to the barge they eame. There those three Queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 

But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands 
n calld him by his name, complaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
triped with dark blood: for all his face was white 
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And colourless, and like the wither’d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 
Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne—were parch’d with dust; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So like a shatter’d column lay the King; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 

From spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere: 

“ Ah ! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go ? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes ? 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole Round Table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world, 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 

And slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge: 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me ? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure! but thou, 
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If thou shouklst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things arc wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let tliv voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If. knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is cverv way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou scest—if indeed I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt)— 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; hut it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivcrc 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 

But when that moan had past for evermore, 

The stillness of the dead world’s winter dawn 
Amazed him, and he groan’d, “The King is gone.” 

And therewithal came on him the weird rhyme, 

From the great deep to the great deep he goes.” 
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Whereat he slowly turn’d and slowly clomb 
The last hard footstep of that iron crag; 

Thence mark’d the black hull moving yet, and cried, 

“ passes to be King among the dead, 

And after healing of his grievous wound 
He comes again ; but—if he come no more— 

0 me, be yon dark Queens in yon black boat, 

ho shriek d and wail’d, the three whereat we gazed 
On that high day, when, clothed with living light, 

They stood before his throne in silence, friends 
Of Arthur, who should help him at his need ? ” 

Ihen from the dawn it seem’d there came, but faint 
As from beyond the limit of the world, 

Like the last echo born of a great cry, 

Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars. 

Thereat once more he moved about, and clomb 
Ev’n to the highest he could climb, and saw, 

Straining his eyes beneath an arch of hand, 

Or thought he saw, the speck that bare the King, 

Down that long water opening on the deep 
Somewhere far off, pass on and on, and go 
From less to less and vanish into light. 

And the new sun rose bringing the new year. 

Adapted from TENNYSON. 


In the Children’s Hospital 

You remember our Emmie; you used to send her the 
flowers; 

How she would smile at ’em, play with ’em, talk to ’em 
hours after hours! 
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They that can wander at will where the works of the Lord 
are reveal’d 

Little guess what joy can be got from a cowslip out of the 
field; 

Flowers to these “spirits in prison" arc all they can know 
of the spring, 

They freshen and sweeten the wards like the waft of an 
Angel’s wing ; 

And she lay with a flower in one hand and her thin hands 
cross’d on her breast— 

Wan, but as pretty as heart can desire, and we thought her 
at rest, ° 

Quietly sleeping—so < 1U iet, our doctor said “Poor little 
dear, 

Nurse I must do it to-morrow; she’ll never live thro’ it 
1 fear. 

I walk'd with our kindly old doctor as far as the head of 
the stair, 

Then I return’d to the ward; the child didn’t sec I was 
there. 


Necer since I was nurse, had I been so grieved and so 

»GX Cl ! 

Emmie had heard him. Softly she call’d from her cot to 
the next, 

H °l7or ShaI1 nCTer liV ° tW St ' ° Anni0 ' "’ hat ^all 
Annie ^considered. ■■ If I,” said the wise little Annie, “ was 

1 should cry to the dear Lord Jesus to help me, for, Emmie, 

11S t M 0 ‘- PiCtUr ° th6re: ‘ Littl ° eUildren ^uld come 


L 
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(Meaning the print that you gave us, I find that it always 
can please 

Our children, the dear Lord Jesus with children about his 
knees.) 

“ Yes, and I will,” said Emmie, “ but then if I call to the 
Lord, 

How should he know that it’s me 1 Such a lot of beds in 
the ward! ” 

That was a puzzle for Annie. Again she consider’d and said : 

“Emmie, you put out your arms, and you leave ’em out¬ 
side on the bed— 

The Lord has so much to see to! but, Emmie, you tell it 
him plain, 

It’s the little girl with her arms lying out on the counter¬ 
pane.” 

I had sat three nights by the child—I could not watch her 
for four— 

My brain had begun to reel—I felt I could do it no more. 

That was my sleeping night, but I thought that it never 
would pass. 

There was a thunder-clap once, and a clatter of hail on the 
glass, 

And there was a phantom cry that I heard as I toss’d about, 

The motherless bleat of a lamb in tb% storm and the dark¬ 
ness without; 

My sleep was broken besides with dreams of the dreadful 
knife 

And fears for our delicate Emmie who scarce would escape 
with her life; 

Then in the gray of the morning it seem’d she stood by me 
and smiled, 

And the doctor came at this hour, and we went to see the 
child. 
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He had brought his ghastly tools: we believed her asleep 
again— 

Her dear, long, lean, little arms lying out on the counter¬ 
pane ; 

Say that His day is done! Ah, why should we care what 
they say 1 

The Lord of the children had heard her, and Emmie had 
pass’d away. 

Tennyson. 


The Defence of Lucknow 

Banner of England, not for a season, 0 banner of Britain, 
hast thou 

Floated in conquering battle or flapt to the battle-cry ! 

Never with mightier glory than when we had rear’d thee 
on high 

Flying at top of the roofs in the ghastly siege of Lucknow_ 

Shot thro’ the staff or the halyard, but ever we raised thee 
anew, 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England 
blew. ° 

Frail were the works that defended the hold that we held 
with our lives— 

Women and children among us, God help them, our child¬ 
ren and wives! 

Hold it we might-and for fifteen days or for twenty at 
most. 

“ Never surrender, I charge you, but every man die at his 
post! ” 
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oice of the dead whom we loved, our Lawrence the best 
of the brave: 

Cold were his brows when we kiss’d him—we laid him that 
night in his grave. 

“ Every man die at his post! ” and there hail’d on our 
houses and halls 

Death from their rifle-bullets, and death from their cannon¬ 
balls, 

Death in our innermost chamber, and death at our slight 
barricade, 

Death while we stood with the musket, and death while we 
stoopt to the spade, 

Death to the dying, and wounds to the wounded, for often 
there fell, 

Striking the hospital wall, crashing thro’ it, their shot and 
their shell, 

Death—for their spies were among us, their marksmen were 
told of our best, 

So that the brute bullet broke thro’ the brain that could 
think for the rest; 

Bullets would sing by our foreheads, and bullets would rain 
at our feet— 

Fire from ten thousand at once of the rebels that girdled 
us round— 

Death at the glimpse of a finger from over the breadth cf 
a street, 

Death from the heights of the mosque and the palace, and 
death in the ground ! 

Mine? yes, a mine ! Countermine! down, down! and creep 
thro’ the hole! 

Keep the revolver in hand! you can hear him—the mur¬ 
derous mole! 

Quiet, ah! quiet—wait till the point of the pickaxe be 
thro’! 
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Click with the pick, coming nearer and nearer again than 
before— 

Now let it speak, and you fire, and the dark pioneer is no 
more ; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England 
blew ! 

Ay, but the foe sprung his mine many times, and it chanced 
on a day 

Soon as the blast of that underground thunderclap echo’d 
away, 

Dark thro’ the smoke and the sulphur like so many fiends 
in their hell— 

Cannon-shot, musket-shot, volley on volley, and yell upon 
yell— 

Fiercely on all the defences our myriad enemy fell. 

What have they done 1 where is it ? Out yonder. Guard 
the Redan! 

Storm at the Water-gate ! storm at the Bailey-gate ! storm, 
and it ran 

Surging and swaying all round us, as ocean on every side 

Plunges and heaves at a bank that is daily devour’d by 
the tide— 

So many thousands that if they be bold enough, who shall 
escape ? 

Kill or be kill’d, live or die, they shall know wo are soldiers 
and men ! 

Ready! take aim at their leaders—their masses are gapp’d 
with our grape— 

Backward they reel like the wave, like the wave Hinging 
forward again, 

Flying and foil’d at the last by the handful they could not 
subdue; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew. 
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Handful of men as we were, we were English in heart and 
in limb, 

Strong with the strength of the race to command, to obey, 
to endure, 

Each of us fought as if hope for the garrison hung but on 
him; 

Still could we watch at all points 1 we were every day 
fewer and fewer. 

There was a whisper among us, but only a whisper that 
past: 

“Children and wives—if the tiger leaps into the fold 
unawares— 

Every man die at his post—and the foe may outlive us at 
last— 

Better to fall by the hands that they love, than to fall into 
theirs! ” 

Roar upon roar in a moment two mines by the enemy 
sprung 

Clove into perilous chasms our walls and our poor palisades. 

Rifleman, true is your heart, but be sure that your hand be 
as true! 

Sharp is the fire of assault, better aimed are your flank 
fusillades— 

Twice do we hurl them to earth from the ladders to which 
they had clung, 

Twice from the ditch where they shelter we drive them 
with hand-grenades; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England 
blew. 

Then on another wild morning another wild earthquake 
out-tore 

Clean from our lines of defence ten or twelve good paces or 


more. 
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Rifleman, high on the roof, hidden there from the light of 
the sun— 

One has leapt up on the breach, crying out: “ Follow me, 
follow me ! ”— 

Mark him—he falls! then another, and him too, and down 
goes he. 

Had they been bold enough then, who can tell but the 
traitors had won ? 

Boardings and rafters and doors—an embrasure ! make 
way for the gun ! 

Now double-charge it with grape ! It is charged and we 
fire, and they run. 

Praise to our Indian brothers, and let the dark face have 
his due! 

Thanks to the kindly dark faces who fought with us, faith¬ 
ful and few, 

Fought with the bravest among us, and drove them, and 
smote them, and slew, 

That ever upon the topmost roof our banner in India blew. 

Men will forget what we suffer and not what we do. Wo 
can fight! 

But to be soldier all day and be sentinel all thro’ the night— 

Ever the mine and assault, our sallies, their lying alarms, 

Bugles and drums in the darkness, and shoutings and sound¬ 
ings to arms, 

Ever the labour of fifty that had to be done by five, 

Ever the marvel among us that one should be left alive, 

Ever the day with its traitorous death from the loopholes 
around, 

Ever the night with its coffinless corpse to be laid in the 
ground, 

Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge of cataract skies, 

Stench of old offal decaying, and infinite torment of flies, 
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1 houghts of the breezes of May blowing over an English 
field, 

Cholera, scurvy, and fever, the wound that would not be 
heal’d, 

Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful-pitiless knife,— 

Torture and trouble in vain,—for it never could save us 
a life. 

■\ alour of delicate women who tended the hospital bed, 

Horror of women in travail among the dying and dead, 

Grief for our perishing children, and never a moment for 
grief, 

Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering hopes of relief, 

Havelock baffled, or beaten, or butcher’d for all that we 
knew— 

llien day and night, day and night, coming down on the 
still-shatter’d walls 

Millions of musket-bullets, and thousands of cannon-balls— 

But ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England 
blew. 

Hark cannonade, fusillade ! is it true what was told by the 
scout, 

Outram and Havelock breaking their way through the fell 
mutineers ? 

Surely the pibroch of Europe is ringing again in our ears ! 

All on a sudden the garrison utter a jubilant shout, 

Havelock’s glorious Highlanders answer with conquering 
cheers, 

Sick from the hospital echo them, women and children 
come out, 

Blessing the wholesome white faces of Havelock’s good 
fusiliers, 

Kissing the war-harden’d hand of the Highlander wet with 
their tears! 
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Dance to the pibroch !—saved ! we are saved !—is it you ? 
is it you 1 

Saved by the valour of Havelock, saved by the blessing of 
Heaven! 

“Hold it for fifteen days!’ we have held it for eighty-seven! 
And ever aloft on the palace roof the old banner of England 
blew. 

Tennyson. 


The Affliction of Margaret 

Where art thou, my beloved son, 

Where art thou, worse to me than dead i 
Oh find me, prosperous or undone ! 

Or if the grave be now thy bed, 

Why am I ignorant of the same 
That I may rest; and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name 1 

Seven years, alas! to have received 
No tidings of an only child— 

To have despair’d, have hoped, believed, 

And been for evermore beguiled,— 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss ! 

I catch at them, and then I miss; 

Was ever darkness like to this ? 

He was among the prime in worth, 

An object beauteous to behold : 

Well born, well bred; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold: 

If things ensued that wanted grace 
As hath been said, they were not base ; 

And never blush was on my face. 
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Ah ! little doth the young-one dream 
When full of play and childish cares, 
What power is in his wildest scream 
Heard by his mother unawares ! 

He knows it not, he cannot guess; 

Years to a mother bring distress; 

But do not make her love the less. 

Neglect me ! no, I suffer’d long 

From that ill thought; and being blind 
Said, “Pride shall help me in my wrong : 

Kind mother have I been, as kind 
As ever breathed ” : and that is true; 

I’ve wet my path with tears like dew, 
Weeping for him when no one knew. 

My son, if thou be humbled, poor, 

Hopeless of honour and of gain, 

Oh ! do not dread thy mother’s door; 

Think not of me with grief and pain: 

I now can see with better eyes; 

And worldly grandeur I despise 

And fortune with her gifts and lies. 

• 

Alas ! the fowls of heaven have wings, 

And blasts of heaven will aid their flight; 
They mount—how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight! 
Chains tie us down by land and sea; 

And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee. 

Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan, 
Maim’d, mangled by inhuman men ; 

Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion’s den : 
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Or hast been summon’d to the deep. 

Thou, thou, and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

I look for ghosts : but none will force 
Their way to me ; 'tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead ; 

For surely then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night, 

With love and longings infinite. 

My apprehensions come in crowds; 

I dread the rustling of the grass; 

The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass 
I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind 
And all the world appears unkind. 

Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief: 

If any chance to heave a sigh 
They pity me, and not my grief. 

Then come to me, my son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end ! 

I have no other earthly friend. 

W. Wordsworth. 


Nature and the Poet 

I was thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile! 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee: 
I saw thee every day; and all the while 
Thy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 
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So pure the sky, so quiet was the air! 

So like, so very like, was day to day! 

W hene’er I looked, thy image still was there; 

It, trembled but it never pass’d away. 

How perfect was the calm! It seem’d no sleep, 
No mood, which season takes away, or brings: 

I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle things. 

Ah ! then—if mine had been the painter’s hand 
To express what then I saw, and add the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream,— 

I would have planted thee, thou hoary pile, 

Amid a world how different from this ! 

Beside a sea that could not cease to smile; 

On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 

Thou shouldst have seem’d a treasure-house divine 
Of peaceful years; a chronicle of heaven ;— 

Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine 
The very sweetest had to thee been given. 

A picture had it been of lasting ease, 

Elysian quiet without toil or strife; 

No motion but the moving tide ; a breeze; 

Or merely silent Nature’s breathing life. 

Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, 

Such picture would I at that time have made; 

And seen the soul of truth in every part, 

A steadfast peace that might not be betray’d. 
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So once it would have been,—'tis so no more : 

I have submitted to a new control ; 

A power is gone, which nothing can restore ; 

A deep distress hath humanized my soul. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been ; 

The feeling of my loss will ne’er bo old ; 

This, which I know, I speak with mind serene. 

Then Beaumont, Friend! who would have been the 
friend 

If he had lived, of Him whom I deplore, 

This work of thine I blame not, but commend ; 

This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

0 ’tis a passionate work!—yet wise and well, 

Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 

That hulk which labours in the deadly swell, 

This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear ! * ' • 

f 

, • • . ^ ^ i 

And this huge Castle, standing here sublime, 

I love to see the look with which it braves, 

Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time— 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 

—Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 

Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind ! 

Such happiness, wherever it be known, 

Is to be pitied; for ’tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 

And frequent sights of what is to be borne ! 

Such sights, or worse, as are before me hero:— 

Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 

W. Wordsworth. 
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Upon Westminster Bridge 

Earth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This City now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning : silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky,— 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

. W. Wordsworth. 


Milton 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men : 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
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Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ; 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

W. Wordsworth. 


“ The World is too much with us 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, wc lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

^ e have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ; 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gather’d now like sleeping flowers, 

For this, for every thing, we are out of tunc ; 

It moves us not.—Great God ! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,— 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
r hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


W. Wordsworth. 
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Character of the Happy Warrior 

Who is the happy Warrior 1 Who is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be ? 

It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought: 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That make the path before him always bright; 

W ho, with a natural instinct to discern 
M hat knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care ; 

Who, doom'd to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives ; 

By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, render’d more compassionate; 

Is placable—because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 

As tempted more; more able to endure 
As more exposed to suffering and distress; 

Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

—’Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ! 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 
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And what in quality or act is best ^ *'• 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, •. 

He fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows: 

Who, if he rise to station of cbmmand, 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire ; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state : 

Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all : 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife. 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be call’d upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has join’d 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is t lia PPy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired : 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what ho foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need : / 

He who, though thus endued as with a seilsoV ' 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, * V' ’ 

Is yet a soul whose master bias leans S 
To homefclt pleasures and to gentle scenes: 
bweet images! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart: and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve: 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love: 

M 
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’Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high, 

Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought of in obscurity,— 

W ho, with a toward or untoward lot, 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one, 

Where what he most doth value must be won; 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast. 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpass’d : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, ' . 

Or he must go to dust without his fame, <r, " u ' 

And leave a dead, unprofitable name, 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause : 

This is the happy warrior; this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be. 

W. Wordsworth. 


Lines 

Composed a Few Miles above Tintkrn Abbey, on Revisiting 
the Banks or the Wye During a Tour. 

JULY 13, 1798. 

Five years have past; five summers with the length 
Of five long winters ! and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a sweet inland murmur.—Once again 
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Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 
The wild green landscape. Once again I see 
These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild : these pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous Forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye : 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart 
And passing even into my purer mind, 

With tranquil restoration feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure : such, perhaps, 

As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
io them I may have owed another gift, 
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Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened:—that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on,— 

L' ntil, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 

hile with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft, 

In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight, when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 

How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye ! Thou wanderer thro’ the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

The picture of the mind revives again : 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among these hills; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
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Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
flaunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.—That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed, for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

Aud rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
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A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye aud ear, both what they half create, 

And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 

For thou art with me, here, upon the banks 
Of this fair river; thou, my dearest Friend, 

My dear, dear Friend, and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 

My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
Tiie heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 
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And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee : and in after years, 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonics ; oh ! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations ! Nor, perchance 

If I should be where I no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 

Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came 

Unwearied in that service : rather say 

With warmer love, oh ! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 

That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs. 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake ! 


W. Words worth. 
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Arnold, Matthew (1822-1888), sou of Dr. Arnold, the great 
Headmaster of Hug by, was born at Laleham-on-Thames, 
educated at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
had a very distinguished career. He was appointed an 
Inspector of Schools in 1851. Besides being a poet, he 
was a great critic of poetry, and has done much by his 
criticism to make Wordsworth’s poetry better known and 
appreciated by the English public. His longer poems 
include “Scholar-Gipsy,” “Thyrsis,” “Sohraband Rustum,” 
“ Tristram and Iseult,” etc. 

Austin, Alfred (1835-), Poet-Laureate since 1896 in suc¬ 

cession to Lord Tennyson. Born at Headingley, Leeds; 
educated at Stoneyhurst, graduated at London University, 
1853 ; called to the Bar 1857. His poems include “Madon¬ 
na’s Child,” “The Golden Age,” “England’s Darling,” and 
“Victoria,” written on the Death of Queen Victoria, 
22nd January, 1901. 

Browning, Robert (1812-1889), son of a City man, was born at 
Camberwell. He is one of many great English poets who 
spent a large part of his time in Italy, and drew upon 
the Italian history and landscape for much of his poetry. 
His style and manner are quite distinct, and he is perhaps 
the most difficult of all English poets to understand. He 
married Elizabeth Moulton Barrett, a poetess who sub¬ 
sequently wrote under the name of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Browning died a few years before Tennyson, 
and, like him, he is buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Byron, Lord (George Noel Gordon) (1788-1824), born in London, 
succeeded his great-uncle in the Peerage in 1798 ; educated 
at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. Byron is one 
of the great poets of the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Of his principal poems the best known is “Childe 
Harold,” which describes his own wanderings through 
Europe. His longest poem is “Don Juan,” in which all 
his many and varied powers find expression. 
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Campbell, Thomas (1777-1844), was a Scotsman, Lorn and 
educated at Glasgow, where he followed a literary career 
with great success. His best known poems are “ llohen- 
linden,” “The Battle of the Baltic,” “Ye Mariners of 
England,” and it would perhaps be difficult to find three 
poems more generally known. Campbell was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Coleridge, Samuel Tatlor (1772-1834), born at Ottery 8. 
Mary, son of John Coleridge, the Vicar ; educated at 
Christ’s Hospital and Jesus College, Cambridge. Colc- 
• ridge was one of the three so-called Lake poets, the 
other two being Wordsworth and Southey. He was 
the friend of both. His fame as a poet rests practically 
on three poems—“The Ancient Mariner,” “Cnristabel,” 
and “ Kubla Khan,” which for beauty and originality take 
a very high place in English literature. 

Cowper, William (1731-1800), son of John Cowper, D.D., 
rector of Berkhampstead ; educated at Westminster and 
called to the Bar 1748, was one of the greatest poets of the 
eighteenth century. His chief poem is the “ Task,” which 
describes his own life and that of the poor people around 
i! m r? countr y > this, like his other poems, e.g. “On 
the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture,” “The Loss of the 
Royal George,’ etc., is characterised bv naturalness and 
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poet Wordsworth. 

Dobson, Austin (1840--), born at Plymouth, educated at 

eaumaris Grammar School and Strasbourg, entered the 
oard of Trade in 1856, but has now retired. He is 
considered to be one of the most graceful of all living 
poets, and has published many volumes of verse, e.q. “ Old 
orld Idylls,” “At the Sign of the Lyre.” His collected 
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Dotle, Sir Francis Hastings (1810 1888), born at Nunapple- 
_ n’ /? r Vacated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford; 

ea to the Bar 1832, became Receiver-General of Customs 
ana subsequently Professor of Poetry at Oxford University, 
ne was a contemporary and intimate friend of the late Mr. 
„> a ft^ne, and is chiefly known for his lvrics and ballads 
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Oliver (1728-1774), an Irishman, born at Pallas, 
j l Langford, was the son of a clergyman. He was 
educated at a local school and at Trinity College, Dublin. 
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Here lie made poor progress, and was sent to study medi¬ 
cine in Edinburgh. He afterwards made a remarkable 
journey on foot through Europe, and came to London in 
1756 without a penny. During the next four years he 
wrote several works, both in prose and verse, but those 
which attracted general notice were his poems “The 
Traveller” and the “ Deserted Village,” and in prose “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” Goldsmith is considered one of the 


most charming of our descriptive poets. He died in the 
height of his fame in 1774. 

Gray, Thomas (1716-1771), son of Philip Gray, scrivener ; born 
in Cornhill, London ; educated at Eton and Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. At Eton he became the friend of Horace 
Walpole, and subsequently the two visited France and 
Italy together. On his return to England he amused 
himself by writing poetry, and his “Elegy” is perhaps the 
best known poem in the English language. Besides being a 
poet, Gray was a great scholar. In 1768 he was appointed 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, where he led a 
very retiring life. 

Keats, John (1795-1821), born in London, and educated at a 
private school at Enfield. He was apprenticed to a surgeon, 
but ill-health compelled him to abandon his profession. 
His longest poem is “ Endymion,” but his lyrics are 
considered to be among the most beautiful in the English 
language. He died at the early age of twenty-five. 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-1875), born at Holme Vicarage, on 
the borders of Dartmoor, Devon, was educated at home for 
some years. He then became a student at King’s College, 
London, and passed on to Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
After a very successful college career he was ordained and 
presented to the living of Eversley, Hampshire. In 1859 
he was appointed Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge, Canon of Chester in 1869, and in 1873 he 
became Canon of Westminster. He wrote many poems, 
but it is by his novels that he is best known, viz. “ West¬ 
ward Ho,” “ Hereward the Wake,” “ Hypatia,” “ Water 
Babies,” etc. Unlike most men of letters, lie was a great 
sportsman, and loved riding, shooting, and fishing as much 

as writing and reading books. , 

Kipling, Rudyard (1865-), born in Bombay and educated 

in England. He went out to India as a journalist, and 
<rained°a wide reputation by his stories of military life m 
that countrv, such as “Soldiers Three” and “ Wee Willie 
Winkie.” He is now considered to be one of the greatest 
living writers, and his ballad of “ East and West” is one of 
the best in English poetry. 
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Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807-1882), Lorn in Portland 
Maine, U.S.A., educated at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
where he graduated in 1825. For some three years lie 
travelled in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Holland, and 
England, and was afterwards appointed Professor of 
Modern Languages at Harvard College, which office he 
held till 1854. The best known of his longer poems are 
“Hiawatha,” “Evangeline,” and the “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn.” 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington (Lord) (1800-1860), born at 
Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, educated at Little Slid ford 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge, where, after a 
brilliant career as an undergraduate, he obtained a fellow¬ 
ship. He was called to the Bar in 1826, and in 1830 entered 
Parliament, where he made many brilliant speeches. It is 
as historian and essayist that ‘Macaulay is best known, 
but his lay of “Horatius” ranks very high in English 
ballad literature. He was one of the most gifted men of 
the nineteenth century, and was buried in the Poets’Corner 
of Westminster Abbey. 

Milton, Jonx (1608-1674), born in Cheapside, London ; edu¬ 
cated at St, Paul’s School and Christ’s College, Cambridge, 

where he took his M.A. degree in 1632. On leaving C’ain- 
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possessing much cultivation and unusual ability. He was 
educated at Charterhouse and Oxford, where he obtained a 
scholarship at Balliol in 1843 and a first class in classics, 
followed by his election to a fellowship at Exeter College 
in 1847. His principal published works are in poetry. 
“Idyllsand Songs,” 1854; “Lyrical Poems,” 1871; “Visions 
of England,” 1881, etc. His editing was marked by an 
extremely fine critical judgment, and a brilliant power 
of appreciation of all that is beautiful in poetry. He 
edited “The Golden Treasury,” 1861 ; “Selections from 
Wordsworth’s Poems,” 1865; the “Globe Edition of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Poems”; the “Children’s Treasury,” 1875; 
“Keats’ Works,” 1884; “Selections from Tennyson’s Lyrical 
Poems,” 1885; the “Treasury of Sacred Song,” 1889; the 
“Golden Treasury,” second series, 1897. Palgrave held the 
Professorship of Poetry at Oxford from 1885 to 1895, and 
his “ Landscape in Poetry ” formed a course in these 
lectures. His judgment in art was on the same high 
level as his judgment in poetry. 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), born in London, where his 
father was a linen merchant, his place of business being in 
Lombard Street in the City ; but whilst the sou was quite 
a youth he retired from business and bought a country 
house at Binfield, near Windsor Forest. Both parents 
being Roman Catholics, Pope was prevented from going 
to one of the public schools; his early education was conse¬ 
quently received from a priest. A sickly child, Pope grew 
up deformed. He never married. The following are some 
of his most famous works : “Essay on Criticism,” “Rapeof 
the Lock,” “The Messiah,” “Essay on Man,” and “Imita¬ 
tions of Horace.” 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832), born in Edinburgh, appren¬ 
ticed to his father, who was Writer to the Signet. He was 
called to the Bar in 1792, but he disliked the profession and 
determined to make his livelihood by literature. His first 
work of importance was the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border” (1802). This was followed by his three great poems, 
the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel ” (1805), “ Marmion ” ( 1808 ), 
and the “ Lady of the Lake ” (1810). “ Waverley ”—a his¬ 
torical novel—was published in 1814, and then followed 
the series of famous books known as the “ Waverley 
Novels, which are considered to be the first great historical 
novels in our literature. Scott was a life-long friend of 
Wordsworth. 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1616), born at Stratford-on-Avon, 
where his father was chief magistrate in 1568 and appeals 
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to have been a small landed proprietor. He was sent to 
Stratford Grammar School, where liis school education 
ended. In 1582 he married Anne Hathaway, and a few 
years later lie went to London, leaving his wife and 
children at Stratford. He won for himself a name as an actor 
and dramatist, but hardly anythin)' is known of his private 
life beyond the fact that he returned to Stratford in Mil I. 
having made his fortune. He was buried at Stratford-on- 
Avon. The inscription over his tomb runs thus : 

“ Good friend, for Jesus' sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here ; 

Cursed be he that moves my bone-'. 

And blessed be he that spares these stones.” 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), born at Field Place, in 
Sussex ; educated at Eton and Oxford. His father was a 
rich country gentleman, and heir to a baronetcy. The 
poems by which he is best known are “Ode to the West 
Wind” and “To a Skylark.” These are considered to be 
two of the finest lyrics in our language. Shelley lived the 
greater part of his life in Italy, all his best work was there¬ 
fore written out of England. He was only thirty, and at 
the height of his poetical power, when he met with a boat¬ 
ing accident olF Leghorn which cost him his life. 

Southey, Robert (1774-18-13), was born in Bristol. Ilis father 
belonged to an ancient family, which falling into poverty had 
to make his living by trade. By the assistance of relatives, 
Robert was sent to Westminster College and thence to 
Balliol College, Oxford. He is known as one of the Lake 
poets, and was a personal friend of the other two, Words¬ 
worth and Coleridge, but his poetry does not rank with 
theirs. He wrote a few lyrics that are well known, such as 
“After Blenheim ” and “Bishop Hatto,” and it is by these 
and his “ Life of Nelson ” that his name is chiefly re¬ 
membered. He was made Poet-Laureate, and of his longer 
poems “Thalaba the Destroyer” is the best known. 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord) (1809-1892), born at Somersbv, a 
'dlage in Lincolnshire of which his father was rector ; 
educated at Louth Grammar School and Trinity College, 
am bridge, where lie gained the University Chancellor’s 
go d medal for a poem on “Timbuctoo.” In 1830, when 
only twenty-one years of age, he published his first volume 
of poems, chiefly lyrical. Two other vol uincs of poems 
appeared between this date and 1850, in which year, on 
the death of Wordsworth, he was made Poet-Laureate. 

a PP earod as follows: “The Princess” 
(l*47), In Memonam’’ (1850), “ Maud ” (1855), «Idylls of 
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the King” (1859-1885), “Enoch Arden” (1864). In 1884 
he was created a Peer by the title of Baron Tennyson. His 
tomb is in the Poets’ Corner at Westminster Abbey. 
Tennyson is the most famous of all the many poets who 
adorned the reign of Queen Victoria. 

Wordsworth, William (1770-1850), born at Cockermouth in 
Cumberland, where he also spent his early school days. 
From school he went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
subsequently travelled in France and Germany, returning 
to England to spend the greater part of his life at Rydal 
Mount in the picturesque Lake District. He is known as 
one of the Lake poets. In 1843, on the death of Southey, 
he was made Poet-Laureate. He died at the age of eighty, 
and was buried at Grasmere. Some of his Best known 
shorter poems are “The Pet Lamb,” “We are Seven,” 
“ Lucy Gray,” while his longer poems include “ The Prelude,” 
“The Excursion,” etc. 
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